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SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


War conditions have, of course, affected, in an appreciable 
measure, the field of education, but we are not yet in a position 
to determine the nature or even the general trend of the effects 
which this great world catastrophe is likely to have upon our 
educational ideals and our educational practices. We can, how- 
ever, in some measure, bring into focus the movements in the 
field of education up to our entrance into the war. 


EDUCATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


There has been a steady advance along several lines, the 
most notable of which is in the direction of standardization, 
and of intelligent measurements of the results achieved. For 
such a task the numerous surveys that have been made within 
the past few years should prove most helpful, but by all odds 
the most effective assistance in this direction is to be obtained 
from the United States Bureau of Education, which, under 
the able administration of Dr. Claxton, has accomplished a 
great deal towards unification of educational endeavor through- 
out the United States. Some months ago the report of the 
Commissioner for the year ended June 30, 1916, was published 
in two splendid volumes which are replete with valuable sta- 
tistics, and thoroughly digested and organized information 
along many lines of present educational interest. The volumes 
should be in every school library, but in particular they should 
be in the library of every school that undertakes to train 
teachers. Among the new features of this year’s report is a 
statistical survey of education in all foreign countries, from 
which reports have recently been received. This statistical 
material is arranged in three sections: elementary, secondary, 
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and higher. This material is particularly timely, in view of 
the present war by which the United States has become involved 
in the destinies of Europe. Moreover, no intelligent man can 
fail to desire definite information concerning the educational 
system and the educational ideals whose results are being 
exhibited in the present study. While interest is thus directed 
to the progress of education abroad, the Commissioner and his 
staff of experts have not neglected to bring into clear vision 
the most characteristic movement in the educational field in 
this country. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 


The second volume of the report is devoted exclusively to 
statistical tables. The first volume is comprised in thirty- 
seven chapters, whose titles may be taken as the best indica- 
tion of the comprehensive scope of the work which was carried 
on by the Bureau during the year in question. The chapter 
titles are as follows: General Survey of Education; Educa- 
tion in the Larger Cities; Education in the Smaller 
Cities; Rural Education; Elementary Education; Secondary 
Education; Higher Education; Vocational Education; Med- 
ical Education; Legal Education; Engineering Education; 
Commercial Education; Agricultural Education; School 
and Home Gardening; Home Economics; Education in 
the Home; Kindergarten Education; Educational Hygi- 
ene; Education of Immigrants; Educational Surveys; 
Educational Extension; Library Activities; Educational Work 
of American Museums; Educational Work of the Churches; 
Educational Work in the Young Men’s Christian Association; 
Educational Work of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp 
Fire Girls; Educational Boards, Foundations and Associations ; 
Education of the Territories and Dependencies; Education in 
Canada; Education in the Latin-American States; Educational 
Activities in European Countries; Education in Russia; Edu- 
cation in Turkey; Modern Education in British India and 
China; Education in Australia and New Zealand; Statistical 
Summaries of Education in Foreign Countries. 

From these chapter titles some idea may be formed of the 
scope of the work, and when it is remembered that these chap- 
ters were written by a group of experts with resources at their 
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command which are frequently out of reach of the private indi- 
vidual better comprehension is had of the value of the report. 

The Commissioner offers explanation for the delay in issuing 
the volumes after the completion of the period studied, namely, 
June, 1916. The volumes appeared in the early part of 1917, 
and one is amazed at the rapidity with which the vast fund 
of information contained in the report has been organized 
instead of being disappointed at the delay. Moreover, a certain 
distance from the events is necessary in order to get perspec- 
tive, and a clear view of the movements leading up to a year 
or two in the past is often more helpful than a view of the 
things that are happening in the immediate present, which 
too frequently are misunderstood and misinterpreted until time 
permits the details to be seen in their correct relationship. Of 
course, it is not possible to get a comprehension of many of 
the movements in education if our view is limited to the space 
of a single year. It is only when the trend is observed for 
several years that we are sure the movement is significant, 
instead of being due to some local or temporary disturbance. 
Accordingly the report, while dealing with the year 1915-16, 
does not hesitate to go back years, and at times decades for 
purposes of comparison and to trace development. “In 
other departments,” the Commissioner states in his introduc- 
tion, “the movements are so rapid and fundamental that it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to gather all the significant 
facts relating to them, and to interpret correctly all their 
phases. In many instances only after the lapse of years may 
one distinguish with certainty the main trend of the stream 
from its cross currents and eddies.” 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Of course, it is to be expected that school attendance will 
increase in the proportion in which our population increases. 
If it does more than this we have reason to rejoice at the 
success of our endeavors to conquer illiteracy. If it does less 
we would need to arouse public interest in the matter so that 
we might not fall back instead of advancing. The Commis- 
sioner’s report shows that we have advanced at an average of 
half a million a year between 1910 and 1916, and it is caleu- 
lated that the enrollment for 1916-17 was about 24,000,000, 
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which would be approximately 24 per cent of the population. 
This figure compares well with other countries, which many 
amongst us have been in the habit of looking up to in educa. 
tional matters. The percentage in Great Britain was 19, in 
France, 17; in Germany, 20, and in Russia it was only a little 
over 4. Unfortunately, however, our pride in the high percent- 
age of enrollment must be modified, if we take attendance as 
a basis, for there is a much higher attendance of enrolled pupils 
in the countries just citied than in our own, with much 
shorter vacations. 

Concerning the attendance in the public schools it is shown 
that between 1910 and 1914 there was an increase of more than 
a million in the attendance at kindergartens and elementary 
schools, and in the high schools an increase of 303,743, while 
110,180 was added to this number in 1915. The total attend- 
ance in public aud private secondary sehools in 1915 was 
1,484,028. There were 13,929 public and private high schools 
in operation in 1915. The transformation of the public high 
schools from those giving two or three-year courses to those 
giving full four-year courses has been steady and rapid. 
Ninety-three per cent of all public high school students are 
~ now in four-year high schools. 

The number of resident college students has increased stead- 
ily from 184,712 in 1910 to 237,168 in 1915, an increase of 
52,456. During the same period the number of colleges was 
reduced. Between 1913 and 1915 the number of colleges was 
reduced by 33. From these figures it may readily be seen that 
the trend is toward a building up of larger and stronger col- 
leges and the elimination of the weak and poorly equipped 
colleges. 

The attendance at the various professional schools is signifi- 
cant. The total number of students in law schools in 1891 was 
12,516; in 1916 it was 22,876. This latter figure shows an in- 
crease of 1,918 since 1914. While law showed an increased 
attendance during this time, medicine exhibited an opposite 
tendency. In the 96 medical schools reported there was a de- 
crease between 1915 and 1916 of 2,898 students. This, how- 
ever, was due, it would seem, in large measure, to the advance 
in entrance requirements to medical schools. Theological stu- 
dents diminished between 1914 and 1915 by 681 in the 164 
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schools reported. The number of dental students increased by 
332 during the same year. In the training schools for teachers, 
normal schools, teacher courses in high schools, and the educa- 
tional courses of colleges and universities there was in 1915 a 
total enrollment of 167,829. Of these 35,831 were attending 
courses in education given in colleges and universities. The 
magnitude of the teaching force to be recruited from these 
students was, in 1914, 706,152. 


ORGANIZATION OF TEACHING FORCE 


The public has not yet lost interest in the movement which 
for many years has been steadily increasing the percentage of 
women teachers, first in the elementary schools and then in 
the secondary and higher institutions. The greatest momen- 
tum of the movement is still to be seen in the elementary 
school. In the year 1900 the teaching force in the United 
States consisted of 163,999 men and 339,599 women; that is, 33 
per cent men and 67 per cent women. In 1910 there were in 
the force 158,574 men and 471,633 women; that is, 25 per cent 
men and 75 per cent women. In 1914 the number of men in 
the public elementary schools had fallen to 89,615 from 116,416 
in 1900, a loss of 26,801, whereas the number of women increased 
to 432,534; that is, in 1914, 24 per cent were men and 76 per 
cent were women. 

In the high schools the woman teacher was later in arriving, 
and while making substantial progress in the conquest of the 
field, still her progress has not been so rapid as in the elemen- 
tary schools. In 1900 the number of men and women in the pub- 
lic high schools was about even. In the following fourteen years 
there was an increase in the men teachers of 14,875, whereas 
in the same period the number of women increased 22,662. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The increase of women teachers in our schools has of recent 
years ceased to perturb the public conscience. The country is 
evidently becoming reconciled to the fact that women have 
conquered in this field. For the cause of this conquest many 
call attention to the salaries paid, which in many instances 
have not been sufficient to hold competent men in the teaching 
force, particularly in the teaching force of the elementary 
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schools. In 1914 the average salary for all teachers in the 
United States was $525, an increase of $12 over the average 
salary of the preceding year. The highest average salary is 
paid in the West, $699. It is $696 in the North Atlantic 
States and $329 in the South Atlantic States; in Mississippi 
it is $234, in California $871, and in New York $941. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES 

The annual outlay for education in the United States ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000,000. This is divided approximately as fol- 
lows: Public elementary schools, $500,000,000; public high 
schools, $70,000,000; private elementary schools, $52,000,000; 
private secondary schools, $15,000,000 ; universities, colleges and 
professional schools, $100,000,000, and normal schools, $15,- 
000,000. New York ranks first in the total amount of money 
spent for education during the year ($66,000,000), while six 
States spent on an average less than $2,000,000 each. On a 
per capita basis of the total population, however, Utah ranks 
highest, with a per capita of $10.07. It was $9.66 in Idaho, 
$9.62 in North Dakota, $9.50 in Montana, $8.93 in Arizona, 


$8.89 in Washington, $1.48 in Mississippi, $1.83 in South Caro- 
lina, $1.97 in Alabama, $1.98 in Georgia. In 1914 gifts and 
bequests to education in the United States amounted to $31,- 
357,398. An aggregate of $407,000,000 has been contributed 
from private sources since 1896. 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 


Where so much money is expended without any centralized 
control it is natural that there should be considerable over- 
lapping, and in other ways less results obtained than might 
be expected from the outlay. The modern means of checking 
up this matter is the survey, of which there has been a great 
many conducted during the past few years by agencies of 
different sorts. Concerning these the Commissioner’s report 
contains some valuable suggestions and some appreciations. 
It says: “So numerous and so varied have educational surveys 
and inquiries become that it is impossible to keep accurate 
account of them. Published reports from at least thirty such 
surveys were received by the Bureau of Education during the 
year. These include comprehensive studies, such as the twenty- 
five volumes on Cleveland, Ohio, analyzing and describing 
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every possible phase of the city’s educational activity; the 
Denver survey, in five separate pamphlets and a supplementary 
section; the Minneapolis vocational survey, wherein the city’s 
occupational needs and opportunities are set forth in detail; 
the Bureau of Education’s survey of higher educational insti- 
tutions in Iowa, which signalizes the re-entry of the Federal 
Government into the educational survey field; the rural schools 
sanitation surveys of the United States Public Health Service; 
the study of public education in Maryland, made by the Gen- 
eral Education Board, conspicuous for the epoch-making legis- 
lation that followed it; several school-garden surveys, repre- 
senting an attempt to show the possibility of gardening as a 
type of practical work in cities; a half-dozen special city sur- 
veys, treating topics of school administration in Boston, Los 
Angeles, Salt Lake, Buffalo, and other cities; and an increasing 
number of ‘autosurveys’ and surveys made by the local school 
authorities with the assistance of instructional staff and stu- 
dents of departments of education in universities and colleges.” 

The most encouraging feature of the surveying movement 
during the past year is to be found in the re-entry of the 
Federal Government into the field. At the close of the year 
the Bureau of Education had under way twelve State, city, or 
county surveys. The work of the bureau is leading to whole- 
some legislation in several of the States, and in this way it is 
rendering a practical service to the country that can hardly 
be overestimated. There is growing up out of the survey that 
has thus far been made the recognition of certain fundamental 
principles that will be of value everywhere. Closely allied to 
the survey work should be mentioned the report of the Bureau 
of Education on colored schools, which recently issued from 
the press in two large volumes. These volumes contain the 
results of three years’ first-hand study of private and higher 
educational facilities for negroes, made in cooperation with the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund. Work of this character is entirely in 
line with the spirit and scope of the work for which the bureau 
was established. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 

It is too soon yet to form any estimate of the effects of the 
war upon education in this country. Naturally, the first effect 
has been an increase of military training in high schools and 
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colleges. In this movement the State of New York takes the 
lead. It was the first to enact important military physical 
training legislation. It has created a “military training com- 
mission” and instituted compulsory “military and disciplinary 
training.” A second law provides for compulsory “physical 
training and discipline” for all children 8 years and over 
in all schools of the State, public and private, and it provides 
that “all boys above the age of 16 years and not over the 
age of 19 years . . . shall be given such military training 
as the commission may prescribe for periods aggregating not 
more than three hours each week during the school or college 
year.” The commission appointed consists of the Major Gen. 
eral of the National Guard, the Commissioner of Education for 
New York State, and a specialist in physical training. It 
would seem that this movement for military training may lead 
towards a notable advance in health education. There has 
been a noticeable increase in the number of high schools and 
colleges, both private and public, which give military drill; 
naturally, a marked increase also in the number of such stu- 
dents receiving military training. The establishment of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps is naturally promoting this movement. 


AMERICANIZATION MOVEMENT 

The Bureau of Education has made itself felt in a marked 
way in another notable movement which is being accelerated 
by the war; that is, the so-called Americanization Movement. 
When the Bureau of Education in 1914 began a national inves- 
tigation of facilities of the education of England, few standards 
existed, practically all methods were in the experimental stage, 
there was a lack of cooperation between existing public 
agencies, and numerous private agencies. were exploiting the 
field of immigrant education extensively. Progress since 1914 
has been rapid and definite. Governmental authorities every- 
where—city, State, and Federal—have begun to provide ade- 
quate facilities. The Federal Government, especially the Bu- 
reau of Education, has come to take the stand that inasmuch 
as admission of an immigrant to the United States, together 
with his admission to citizenship, are both Federal matters, 
then, equally, is interest in his training for life and citizenship 
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in this country a Federal matter. Legislative provisions mak- 
ing the establishment of evening schools optional on the part 
of local boards of education have been passed in the principal 
immigrant States, such as California, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. The California law of last year provides 
for the appointment of “domestic educators” by local boards of 
education. These educators are to go from house to house, 
especially in foreign sections, for the purpose of training the 
mothers and children in the rules of health, sanitation, and 
hygiene, the principles of buying food and clothing, the Eng- 
lish language, civics, and other appropriate subjects. The city 
of Rochester, N. Y., has a director of immigrant education, 
and has made remarkable progress in its Americanization work. 

Vocational education and training for industrial efficiency 
has naturally been stimulated in a marked degree by the war. 
The needs of industrially trained workers and of the thorough 
reorganization of our manufactories makes the demand for 
training imperative. Agricultural and rural education is 
progressing steadily, with increasing demands for scientific 
methods. 

Our schools of every grade will naturally be affected by the 
great and fundamental changes that are taking place so 
rapidly in the social and industrial conditions of this country. 
When the war is over and we can look forward as well as back- 
ward, the schools will find themselves called upon to provide 
for new situations, and those responsible for the shaping of 
curricula and the modification of methods should have rendered 
themselves familiar with as much of the facts in the case as 
possible. The reports of the Commissioner of Education will 
be of inestimable value to all such in keeping abreast of the 
times. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 





A PLEA FOR BOY CHOIRS 


The ecclesiastical law provides that women take no part in 
the liturgy of the church, according to the injunction of St. 
Paul. The result of this law is the institution known as the 
boy choir. The Church in the Middle Ages solved this diffi- 
culty by the use of the male soprano and alto. This institution 
became obnoxious in time, for many reasons, not among the 
least being the poor quality of soprano and alto tone and the 
inability to render good church music in a fitting way. But 
something had to be found that would overcome all the diffi- 
culties that attended the use of the male soprano and alto, 
and at the same time keep the soprano and alto quality of tone. 
Since women singers were not allowed, recourse was had to 
boys as a substitute. There was no reform in church music 
that was so generally welcomed as the substitution of the boy 
soprano for the unnatural soprano voice of the man. 

Of all the influences that raise the mind to heavenly things, 
of all the charms that sacred music possesses, none, in my 
judgment, can compare with the boy voice. Essentially devo- 
tional, it is the most uplifting agency that we have, affecting 
us directly through the sense of hearing and raising our hearts 
and minds to the spiritual world. Its matchless brilliancy 
and limpid purity cannot but affect anyone for good. The 
possibilities of the boy voice are beyond conception, owing to 
its great flexibility and its capability of being trained to 
produce tone color to a marked degree. There are some who 
are wont to make comparisons between the voice of the boy 
and the woman’s voice. They consider that because it is a 
lighter and thinner voice than that of the women this is a weak 
point. On the contrary, the voice of the boy, owing to its 
peculiar character, could not have the power and volume of a 
woman’s voice and keep the charm and that indescribable some- 
thing that makes it a boy voice. This criticism would be rea- 
sonable if the two voices were of the same character. But as 
you cannot compare a soprano and an alto, or a soprano and a 
bass, so you cannot compare a boy soprano with a woman 
soprano. The only thing they have in common is that they 
sing the same notes and have about the same range All that 
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the woman’s voice has, with the exception of power and volume, 
the boy voice has in an eminent degree. In addition, it has a 
buoyant, floating purity, a matchless brilliancy which the 
woman’s voice cannot begin to lay claim to. It has none of 
that spirit of the world that characterizes the adult voice, but 
seems to be something mysterious, something heavenly, some- 
thing that overpowers us with its purity of tone. It seems 
more heavenly than of earth. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of the boy voice in the 
way of power, ability to stand strain and lasting qualities, 
these shortcomings are more than made up for by the won- 
derful beauty and purity of this voice in its high as well as the 
lower range. A boy who knows how to use his voice in the 
right way, even though it has not a wonderful quality—for 
that is not necessary in the true boy’s voice—can use a soft 
tone on his high register that is so clear and bell-like and has 
such a true and wonderful carrying tone that the listener is 
conscious only of one thing, and that is its sacred charm. This 
holds true for any style of music that the boy attempts, for 
that voice can be adapted to the stately Gregorian Chant or the 
intricate polyphonic style, as well as to the lighter composi- 
tions of the more modern period. 

There are many objections, it is true, brought against this 
institution, some of which are founded on fact, others which 
exist only in the imagination of those who bring them forward. 
Let me ask you a question. Where is the great institution that 
has pleased everybody, with which everyone is satisfied, and 
which is absolutely perfect in all its details? When we are 
looking for perfection, when we try to seek for something 
against which no objection can be raised, we must go to other 
spheres than this one. It is very true that valid objections can 
be raised against the boy voice, the greatest among which is the 
instability of its organization. Those who take the side of the 
objection argue thus: In an adult choir the singers remain 
from ten to twenty years, and, I might add, sometimes too long; 
while the voice of the boy has not more than four or five years 
of usefulness, then all the training comes to naught. Others 
among those who do not favor the boy voice say that boys 
cannot be depended upon, that they are unreliable in attend- 
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ance and in intelligence. Again, others urge the objection that 
since the boy’s voice and boy’s musical intelligence is limited, 
the classical and more difficult compositions, which they assert 
add to the grandeur and solemnity of our worship, must be 
dispensed with, thus subtracting from what would otherwise 
be a rich musical treat. 

To answer these objections, I might preface my remarks by 
saying that choir boys are made of very much the same material 
as any other boys. The fact that they are choir boys does not 
destroy their nature as boys. They are boys with the average 
mischief and love for fun that other boys have. In common 
with other boys, also, they are human, confiding and grateful 
for what is done for them. They respond quickly to kindness 
and to instruction, and in this they compare very favorably 
with persons of any other age or sex. It is only in the matter 
of discipline that any fault can be found with them. It may 
require a little more tact to deal with them than with girls or 
women. With the latter it requires an entirely ditferent kind 
of tact, so that one who tries to use the same means to get 
results from boys that he uses with girls and women will cer- 
tainly fail. The secret with choir boys is to understand them, 
and right here is where not only choirmasters fail, but also 
parents and teachers in schools when dealJing with the boy. 
Show me the choir where discipline is ragged, behavior lax, 
attendance poor, the spirit of the boys indifferent, and I will 
not be far from locating the trouble when I point my finger to 
the one in charge. The average choir boy is desirous of doing 
the best he can; he is loyal, bright, cheerful, and adaptable, 
willing to cooperate with the one that really understands him. 
The choirmaster who has some force of character and judg- 
ment will never fail to have the full cooperation of his boys— 
the only way that he can get results. The qualities that a choir- 
master should possess above all are: To gain the affection of 
the boys, so that they will respect him; to make them realize 
that he is their friend; to know when to punish a boy and 
when to let a boy go; to rule kindly, quietly, but firmly; to 
make them confide in him by showing himself a true master of 
his art. Nothing is more detrimental to the success of a boy 
choir than that they should mistrust the ability of the choir 
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director in the least. Boys are very keen, and before many 
rehearsals they have formed an idea one way or another in this 
matter. 

As to the average intelligence of the choir boy being on a 
lower level than that of the members of an adult choir, I deny. 
The ordinary boy is given credit for far less intelligence than 
he really has. That intelligence will respond to right method 
and tact on the part of the teacher. The capabilities of the boy 
voice are not limited by his intelligence, but by the intelligence 
of the choir director. For this reason, if for no other, success- 
ful teaching depends upon the training one has received along 
scientific lines. We must always keep in mind that in teach- 
ing singing we are asking the children to use a part of their 
organism whose structure is extremely delicate and complex, 
and therefore must be used with the greatest skill and the ut- 
most care. Consider the awful danger, the fool-hardiness of 
attempting to train children’s voices, without the proper train- 
ing on the part of the teacher. I do not intend to outline or to 
recommend any particular system or method of training chil- 
dren’s voices, or boys’ voices in particular, for there are many 
books of instruction by eminent boy-choir trainers, the primary 
principles of which are all the same. 

The greatest difficulty, and a difficulty which has been ad- 
duced by those who argue that the boys’ voice has a life of only 
four or five years, is, how to deal with the boy voice at the time 
of mutation. There is a great divergency of opinion here. Let 
us follow this boy voice, from the beginning of the change into 
that of the man, to get an idea of the nature of this change. 
Before puberty, the vocal organ of the boy is identical with 
that of the girl. Between the ages of thirteen and seventeen 
the larynx of the boy grows in proportion as his physical de- 
velopment increases. These changes brought on by this develop- 
ment affect the larynx in a marked degree, thus producing a 
change in timbre, compass and volume of the boy voice. Many 
choirmasters recommend that the boy do not sing during this 
period of change. A great majority of our choir directors 
train the boys principally upon their upper tones, to get volume 
and good tone quality on those tones. The middle range of 
tones is not given the importance that it deserves. Choir di- 
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rectors, as a rule, aim to preserve the even quality of the tones 
of the boy voice, and they obtain this result by making the 
boy sing his highest tones down to his chest register. The tones 
between F first space and F fifth line are the weak tones of the 
boy voice, thin, without color or volume. Special practice 
should be spent on those tones, the more common tones that 
the boy uses. 

Now what has all this to do with the mutation of voice? 
Where the middle register of the boy voice has been well prac- 
ticed and developed, these tones which form the higher tones 
of his voice after mutation will have the necessary develop- 
ment along with the acquired voice of the man. The majority 
of voice trainers, I think, lay down these fundamental principles 
of training before and during mutation. Let the middle regis- 
ter be well practiced and well developed before mutation, so 
that it forms a proper middle range between the strong tones 
of the high register, and the tones of the chest register which 
the boy will use after mutation. When mutation sets in, and the 
boy begins to lose some of his high tones, then confine him to the 
tones of his middle register, from F first space to F fifth line. 
As mutation continues, his chest register is beginning to form, 
and the upper chest tones will begin to appear. The chest 
tones that are clear can be brought up to meet the middle 
register at F first space. In this way, the boy need not stop 
singing during mutation. The choirmaster should mark the 
parts of the music that such a boy is to sing, and the parts that 
he is to omit, so as not to strain his voice. A boy during the 
mutation period should not sing the lowest notes of his new 
compass, but should be kept on the notes that he can sing 
easily, namely, the higher range. All his vocal exercises should 
be short, and repeated many times, but after periods of rest. 
By treating the boy voice during mutation in this way, the 
voice will gradually be placed in its new position, the boy 
will be getting control of it piecemeal, so to speak; moreover, 
he will not lose his early vocal experience by a long lay-off, 
but will keep what he has, and at the same time be laying the 
foundation of the voice which is to be his in a short time. 
Therefore, I think it is a mistake to compel a boy to give up all 
singing during the mutation period, which sometimes requires 
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several years, when he could be kept in the choir, and with 
the musical experience he has, would be in a position to im- 
prove himself, and later on become a useful member of the 
choir as a tenor or bass. By following the advice of those who 
say that a boy should do no singing during the mutation period, 
we do a great injustice both to the boy and to the choir. All 
the experience the boy has acquired during his tenure in the 
choir may be forgotten and lost during this period of lay-off. 
The choir itself loses a useful member, for with the experience 
he has, and the tones that he still has control over with ease 
on his middle register, he can be of far more assistance than 
a younger member who will take his place, and who, though 
he may have a better vocal equipment, has not the musica] 
experience of the older boy. 

There are some people who look upon the development of 
the boy choir organization as a fad, as something out of the 
ordinary. They say that the dramatic effects, the splendor and 
grandeur of the ritual is enhanced by the surpliced choir boy, 
when marching to the strains of a processional or recessional, 
and that for these reasons, he is simply tolerated and that is 
all. They mourn the disappearance of the operatic music from 
our churches, and argue, that people go to church as much 
nowadays for entertainment as for spiritual consolation. For 
this reason the church must compete with operatic productions, 
symphony concerts and the like, if she wishes to retain her hold 
upon the people. What a sad state of affairs if true? Can we 
imagine that the ideal church must compete with the comic 
opera to bring the people within its portals? Do people ex- 
pect in the church what they naturally would !ook for in the 
opera house? No, I do not think that we have come to such 
a pass, that we must bring people to church on account of the 
quality of its attractions, but by reason of the sincerity and 
truth of its teaching. Without doubt, music of the right sort 
aids one in his devotions, and this is as it should be. It should 
not distract, but should be the humble handmaid of religion, 
aiding our thoughts to rise above earthly things. 

What ground is there to the accusation that the grade of 
music is lower with the boy choir than with the adult choir? 
Can we say that this assertion is true? There may be those who 
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hold different opinions as to the fact, but when they give as 
their reason for this state of affairs the introduction of the 
boy choir, then I absolutely deny that their accusation rests 
on a solid foundation. Is the average boy’s voice as perfect, 
as beautiful, as easy to train as the average woman’s voice? 
Ask those who have had experience in both lines of work and 
you will be convinced. Give the boy the same advantages, the 
same training, devote the same amount of time, and you will 
find that his voice is not only as perfect as that of a woman, 
but it is always superior, I will not say in strength and power 
of tone, but in quality of tone. There is a reason for all this, 
The vocal organs of the boy are fresh, healthy and strong com.- 
pared to his age and, as far as his capacity for hard work neces- 
sary to perfection is concerned, he far outdistances the woman. 
About the only objection brought against the boy voice that 
has some little force is that, with all its training, it lasts but 
a short period of time and then its usefulness is over. The 
time spent on its training, they argue, is lost time. A pru- 
dent choir director will so provide for the future that he will be 
loath to concede this. He takes a boy at 7 years of age and, 
after a year’s training, that boy can take his place with the 
other boys in the choir and with proper training he remains a 
useful member of the choir until he is 14, 15 and sometimes 
16 years of age. When his voice begins to show signs of a 
break, the method already outlined, by which he uses his 
middle tones, enables him to remain a member of the choir and 
to make use of and retain the knowledge and training that he 
so far has acquired. At the same time he is developing the 
upper tones of his lower register, the register that he will 
use as a man. Gradually, this 7T-year-old boy, with the flight 
of time, becomes a tenor or bass singer in the choir, with the 
training and knowledge acquired in the years that he has 
spent in the choir, an asset that makes him a most valuable 
member. In my opinion, there are very few cases where the 
usefulness of the boy in the choir cannot be continued through 
his years of manhood. It is true that the choirmaster must 
make provision by enlisting younger boys in the choir con- 
tinually, to take the place of those whose voices are about to 
break, but where is the adult choir that does not have to fill 
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in the vacancies in its ranks? In this matter, I take the op- 
posite view, namely, a boy choir is far more stable than an 
adult choir. 

The natural result of the accusation that the music that 
can be sung by the choir is of a lower order than that of 
the adult choir, is to maintain that effects in musical expres- 
sion cannot be expected from the average boy choir. What 
musical effects are here meant? The operatic effects that are 
so common with our adult choirs? I concede the truth of the 
accusation. But, if by musical effects and expressions is meant 
that mysterious something that appeals to the heart, raises the 
mind to God, and compels us to get on our knees and pray, 
then I say there is no comparison between the boy choir and 
the adult choir. These latter effects are not to be found in the 
adult choir at all. The adult voice, no matter how sweet and 
beautiful, cannot produce these effects, which are inherent in 
the boy voice, an essential part of it. Considering the great 
sanctity of our worship, the mysterious heavenly atmosphere 
of our churches, is it not a sacrilege to allow the profanity of 
operatic music to sully them? If some one would dare to 
profane our sanctuary as our choir gallery is profaned, we 
would demand that the church be rededicated to God. Our 
Catholic people do not seem to realize the incongruity hetween 
the ordinary church singing of today and our sublime and 
holy worship. Wherever boy choirs have been organized people 
have taken to them and want them. The purity, aloofness of 
tone, heavenly character of the boy tone and its lack of the 
spirit of the world appeal to them and make this voice the 
most ideal one for Christian Catholic worship. Our Catholic 
people will want boy choirs if they will be but given a chance 
to hear the boy voice in all its beauty and purity and trained 
by a master hand. 

Contrary to the accusation that the grade of music is lower 
with the boy choir than with the adult choir, the standard 
of music in boy-choir churches is so superior to that of the 
average church, it is almost a crime to compare them. By 
this raising of the standard of our church music, boy choirs 
are doing a great missionary work, namely, that of instilling 
into the minds of the people a love for that which is better 
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and more serious in music. If they did no other good than 
this, the reason for their existence is vindicated. Along with 
raising the standard of musical appreciation among our 
people, the boy choir assists and helps them in their devotions, 
instills pious and holy thoughts—in short, it begets a love for 
the true, the beautiful and the good. So in whatever light we 
consider the boy choir as well as the people, from an artistic 
or religious standpoint, our church music sung by the boy choir 
is most helpful, useful and uplifting. The Catholic churches 
that have dispensed with the services of the adult choir, and 
installed a boy choir, would not go back to the former, for the 
remembrances are too grievous. 

We in this country are just beginning to realize the pos- 
sibilities of the boy choir. Although a very ancient institution, 
and one which has been very common in Europe for many cen- 
turies, we have plodded along with the mixed choir, considering 
it as a substitute, and able to do the work. It is strange that 
we consider the boy choir as a substitute for the adult choir. 
It is because we have no boy-choir tradition in this country. 
The boy choir was the natural outcome of the male soprano 
and alto, to which many objections were raised in the ages 
when they were common. When the boy voice was found to be 
a fitting substitute for the male soprano and alto, immediately 
popular sentiment was in its favor. The beauty of this voice 
was recognized to be supreme, whether in the rendition of the 
triumphant Te Deum, or in the soft response, intonation, or 
reverent Dies Irae. In whatever style of music it is used, 
it breathes the spirit of reverence, it seems most fitted, and in 
whatever mode, whether of the triumphant Gloria or of the 
sublime solemn Requiem, it always breathes the greatest devo- 
tion. Those who have held it to be the most sublime, uplifting 
thing in sacred music, have truly spoken from the heart. If you 
notice, I make no exception as to the style of music that the 
boy voice is able to render properly and effectively. It is 
suited to any style, from the most solemn and sad to the most 
sublime and grand. 

After considering the objections to the boy voice, let us 
consider some of its advantages. One great advantage of the 
boy choir is that the boy will practice without hesitation the 
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technical points that the choir director calls to his attention. 
There is a spirit of willingness in boys that is not found in the 
adult choir. Moreover, he has the time, which his elders have 
not. The members of the adult choir, if they have their voices 
trained at all, have this training done individually under 
private tutorship. Now each teacher has his different method 
or style. You can see at a glance that uniformity of method 
in choral art is impossible under these conditions on account 
of fundamental differences. With boys it is easy, as their fun- 
damental training is in the hands of the choir director himself; 
therefore all have the same standard. The members of the 
adult choir are rehearsed at most twice or three times a week; 
boys can be called together many times a week for their choral 
and vocal development, thus giving them a high perfection 
in their art and always keeping them in readiness for any emer- 
gency. The advantages of the boy choir in this regard are 
innumerable. These advantages are increased if this choir is 
trained in the school, where the training rightly belongs, for 
in that case the boys have a daily training in their work. 

There are many people who will condemn the boy choir, be- 
cause the first and only one they have ever heard sang poorly 
or miserably. To appreciate the beauty of a boy choir, it is 
necessary to hear one that has been properly trained. Boy 
choirs, like many other things, are good only when they are 
good. With us in this country it is something new, and there 
are no doubt many who are attempting to train boy choirs 
who know not the first principles of the boy voice. If one is 
accustomed to hearing a good boy choir, one that is correctly 
taught, there is no uncertainty or conflict of opinion as to the 
merits of the boy choir when compared to the adult choir. It is 
very true, and there is no reason that it should not be true, 
unless good results are obtained in the training of boys’ voices, 
there will be a strong opposition manifested towards the intro- 
duction of boy choirs in our churches, thus defeating the end 
so earnestly desired by our Holy Father, Pius X, of holy mem- 
ory, to restore pure church music. 

In spite of the opposition, there has been a steady growth in 
popular favor for the boy choir in the Catholic Church. This 
is not without a reason. There is no doubt that there has been 
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a desire on the part of church authorities to put into effect the 
legislation of Pius X, of blessed memory, with regard to church 
music. Aside from this, there has been a great awakening with 
regard to child life, a quickened interest in everything per. 
taining to children, so that choir directors have not been slow 
to avail themselves of the possibilities of the child in church, 
From the very beginning, the boy choir has been the traditional 
form in which the church utilized the child. We see this in 
her scholae cantorum, of the early ages of the church. Natu. 
rally this was the form that was most acceptable to the 
church authorities, having the practice of the ancient church 
as the model. Not many years ago, boy choirs in this country 
were so limited in number that to count them was an easy 
matter. Now we find them everywhere, gaining favor among 
all classes, so that there is a continued disposition to increase. 
The Church, in the person of her Supreme Pontiff, has ex- 
pressed her ardent desire that the services of boys be enlisted 
in choirs to the exclusion of the female voice, and, moreover, 
to the exclusion of the florid style of music so generally used 
in our churches today. These facts can be accepted as an eyvi- 
dence of the trend of ecclesiastical taste. There can be no 
doubt as to the desire of the Church to eliminate what is not 
worthy of her service, and the adult choir has met with her 
particular condemnation in that she has commanded a return 
to the traditional form of choirs composed of boys and men 
only. 

The boy choir as an institution, after its ages of trial in the 
schola cantorum, and in spite of the many objections hurled 
against it, is on the increase, and is here to stay. Its introduc- 
tion into our churches may be slow on account of ignorant 
prejudice, but it is bound to prove itself the ideal choir for 
our services. Those who are its friends and its admirers are 
in duty bound to make known its excellencies and its glories, 
and they have every reason, not to say authority, for doing so. 
From whatever angle we view its propriety, we find that 
ideally, practically, spiritually, the boy choir is the nearest 
thing to perfection that the mind of man has devised. Looking 
at it from the viewpoint of the Church or of the boys them- 
selves, we really are at a loss to know which one of the two 
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is the more benefited. One thing is certain, we must have sing- 
ing appropriate to the sublime services of the altar. Therefore 
it is a matter of grave moment to choirmasters and to pastors 
as well, not only to insist that the proper kind of music is 
sung in our churches, but, also, that proper music is sung by 
those who can properly and becomingly render it. I cannot see 
how a pastor can conscientiously leave such a grave matter to 
the whims of the choirmaster by asserting that church music 
is not in his line of work. 

With what diligence do we not see those outside of the 
church fostering this institution. If the adult choir is not 
worthy of their services, how much less worthy it is for ours. 
If the boy choir is the ideal choir for their services to make 
them impressive and religious, how much more so for ours. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties under which they labor, we see 
them making many sacrifices, financial and otherwise, for the 
upkeep of their boy choirs. We, with our parish schools, are 
singularly blessed, for we have the material always at hand, 
willing to serve for the asking. The musical work of the boy 
choir can be so joined with the school schedule as to secure 
the results desired with a mirimum degree of labor to the boy 
and to the choir director. The same fundamental training that 
is given the «ther children in singing, if it is of the right kind, 
also answers for the members of the boy choir. Where there is 
a parish school, unsurpassed opportunities are at hand for the 
development of the boy choir. Why not make use of this ma- 
terial and the training in singing that is given in the schools 
in order that the service in our churches may be properly con- 
dueted and the beauty of them enhanced? Why let this ma- 
terial and effort be of benefit in every way except in the way 
that it would bring the greatest glory to God? 

Let us take a more practical view of the advantages of the 
boy choir in a parish. Outside of the boys’ sodality and the 
few boys that are given an opportunity to serve at the altar, 
what, in the church system, are we doing for the youth to 
bring them nearer to the church, so that they can take an 
active part in its well-being? The boy choir is one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, means to impress upon the young 
mind that he should do and is doing his share in the parish or- 
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ganization. Then again, the musical drill, the attention and 
precision that are exacted of the choir boy, the attendance, 
order and cleanliness required of him, will be great factors in 
a boy’s life that will supplement the teaching that he receives 
in the parish school. In a practical sense, I think that the boy 
choir is one of the valuable institutions of our modern Catholic 
life. The majority of these boys will be held to the church in 
an intimate relation through the whole course of their lives, 
Good boys will become better and more religious through their 
membership in the choir, while careless boys will be at least 
improved. The useless or bad boy should not be admitted, for 
it should be considered an honor among boys to belong to the 
choir, as great an honor as it is to serve at the altar. 

In this country our Catholic people have been brought up on 
quartettes and mixed choirs. This is so general that any pro- 
posed departure from it is viewed with alarm and suspicion 
and popular opinion is prejudiced on the side of the time- 
honored mixed choir. The singing of such choirs has resolved 
itself into concert room productions, pleasing and pampering 
the whims of the congregation who are generally ignorant of 
the first principles of musical knowledge, and therefore, instead 
of admiring the production, are carried away by the individual 
charms of their favorite singers. It is sad to admit this, but 
nevertheless it is true. It is not so much what is being sung, 
as it is, who is singing. Then again, how scandalous it is to 
hear sacred words sung to sentimental melodies and songs. 
Can we admit that there is any devotional value or anything 
spiritual in this? In deciding the question, whether we should 
have mixed or boy choirs, we should not consider which one 
pleases us or pleases the people, but rather, we should consider 
which is the more helpful as an inspiration and incentive to 
true worship of the Almighty. A choir that distracts the at- 
tention of the hearers from the service and draws all attention 
to itself should have no place in our churches. The boy choir 
draws no attention to itself, but stimulates devotion and 
centers the mind on the sublime functions at the altar. 

In conclusion, let me again state that our efforts will be 
more than rewarded if we are patient with the boy voice. 
Being only a transitory, physical condition, it can, by its sim- 
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plicity of expression, lead our thoughts away from the world 
to heavenly things, thus fulfilling the essential aim of religious 
music. There is no one without prejudice, who has listened to 
a good boy choir, but has felt a sense of devotion stealing over 
him, a mysterious uplifting of his thoughts to God, effects 
which the grandest and best trained mixed choir can never 
achieve. These effects are produced, not so much by the quality 
of the music commonly sung by boy choirs, for mixed choirs 
can and sometimes do sing the same quality of music. These 
effects are produced solely by that quality of tone which seems 
more heavenly than of earth, the pure, brilliant, limpid tone 
of the boy voice. May it soon be introduced into all our 
churches, so that before many years the mixed choir will be 
an institution for the concert room only. Then and then only 
will we have realized the most cherished desire of the saintly 
Pontiff, Pius X, of blessed memory. 
F. J. Ketty. 





THE PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER* 


The vital factor in effective civic education, as in all mora} 
training, is the training of the will to habits of action. While 
knowledge is an important element in the process, an idea of 
itself does not determine conduct which it can modify only 
through its effect on the will. Can virtue be taught? is a well- 
worn question from the days of Socrates. Instruction and 
exhortation do not of themselves reach the springs of conduct. 
“Omne vivens ex vivente”: Life communicates life. “Morality, 
like culture, like religion, is propagated, not evolved. 
Character builds character. Which are the virtues that make 
man worthy and strong? Are they not truthfulness, sincerity, 
reverence, honesty, obedience, chastity, patience, mildness, 
industry, politeness, sobriety, reasonableness, perseverance? 
Who can propagate these virtues? They in whom they are 
living powers—they and they alone.”**? Since moral education 
consists in training the will to right choice, we face the question, 
How can the will be reached? It is the active side of human 
nature. It is the power whereby one is master of one’s own 
actions. In the training of the pupil it is important that the 
conditions affecting his volitional activity be favorable for the 
formation of good habits. 

The source of the will’s freedom is intelligence. However, 
illumined though it be by the intellect, the will receives no 
force from an idea alone; but let this same idea be tempered 
with emotion, it becomes an impelling motive, enabling a man 
to translate an heroic conception into conduct. Hence, although 
principles of conduct are important to point the way, of them- 
selves they are futile for action. In some way they must he 
energized with emotion. The trained will is able to accomplish 
~ *Reprinted from The Pedagogical Value of Willingness for Disinter- 
ested Service as Developed in the Training School of the State Teacher 
and in the Religious Novitiate and the Religious Life. A dissertation 
submitted to the Catholic Sisters College of the Catholic University of 
America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree Doctor 
of Philosophy by Sister Mary Ruth, M.A., of the Sisters of St. Dominic, 
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this fusing of idea and emotion. For the pupil, however, whose 
will is yet unformed, the idea must be made attractive and 
quickened and vivified by the teacher’s living presence in 
order to stimulate to right action. 

The advocates of direct moral instruction agree that the 
most efficacious means of cultivating a virtue in pupils is by 
the narration of stories to stir admiration for the man in 
whom the virtue shines.*** As the shadow to the reality is the 
most vivid word picture of the hero to the object lesson of the 
living teacher who shows forth in her*™* personality the virtues 
that she would have the pupils form in the development of 
their character. The thrill of admiration which her actions 
evoke will be a force to arouse the inner potency of the pupil 
to reach out and strive to copy the pattern. “For humanity 
and zeal, public spirit and liberality develop quickest under 
the attraction of a living example, when opportunities for 
moral action are present in abundance. With this magic wand 
we draw civic virtue from every youthful heart that we 
touch.”**5 WY as 

The primordial attraction-repugnance instinct is deeply 
rooted in the child’s nature and is a source of energy which 
may take the form of either enthusiasm or scorn in regard to 
the qualities of character. This instinct enters largely into 
that “complex of instincts suggested by the name imitation.’”’*** 
The reactions of the child’s instinct of imitation upon the 
objects of his environment determine the foundation of his 
social consciousness. “It is by imitation that the child learns 
its language. It is by imitation that it acquires all the social 
tendencies that make it a tolerable member of society. Its 
imitativeness is the source of an eager and restless activity 
which the child pursues for years under circumstances of great 
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173 Cf. Sneath and Hodges, Moral Training in School and Home. New York, 
1913, p. 5. Gould, F. G., “The Positive Method of Moral Instruction,” 
Memoires sur L’Education Morale, Congrés a la Haye, 1912, p. 334. Thorn- 
dike, E. L., Principles of Teaching. New York, 1906, p. 193. 

4 The predominating numbers of women as teachers both in the Catholic 
school and in the State school warrant the use of the feminine pronoun through- 
out the study. 80.2 per cent of the teachers in the elementary and secondary 
State schools are women. Cf. Bureau of Education, unpublished statistics, 
1914. 

15 Kerschensteiner, op. cit., p. 121. 
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difficulty, and even when the processes involved seem to be 
more painful than pleasurable. Imitativeness remains with us 
through life.”**" 

Teaching is a spiritual art in which mind cooperates with 
mind. In this respect it may be ciassified with the high arts 
of music, poetry, and oratory. In all forms of artistic activity 
principles are not learned as generalizations or explanations 
of facts, but they are incorporated into the method of action 
and direct the manner of expressing the ideals in the artist’s 
mind.*** The science of teaching takes account of the end and 
means of education and the nature of the material to be taught, 
and it is a prerequisite to successful teaching. The spirit and 
educative power of the teacher, which in so far as it is not a 
native endowment must be acquired through self-cultivation 
of character, is not less essential. 

That the teacher is the only artist who cannot represent the 
virtues that she does not possess is a serious thought for all 
who would assume the responsibility of forming the character 
of pupils. She works with a complex human being who is grad- 
ually learning to think, and who will grow into a more valuable 
person who will think and will for himself. The vital factor 
in this process is not so much the method followed as the 
dynamic force of personality of the teacher, who should ex- 
emplify in a positive way the virtues which she would form 
the pupils to practice. Her qualities will be taken over by 
them in an unreflective but unfailing way in accordance with 
the principle of imitation. The work of the teacher is a kind 
of personal intercourse with the pupil, second only to that of 
parent and child. It is a matter of general acceptance that 
“the close mental and moral resemblances of children to parents 
are largely the result of imitation.’*”® In so far as the children 
are under the influence of the teacher, they acquire her char- 
acteristics. “Heredity does not stop with birth.”* “It is 
inevitable that he [the child] make up his personality, under 
limitations of heredity, by imitation, out of the ‘copy’ set in 


7 Tbid., p. 276. ; 
18 Cf. Ladd, G. T., The Practical Philosophy of the Teacher. New York, 
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the actions, temper, emotions of the persons who build around 
him the social enclosure of his childhood.”*** The child’s organ- 
ism is sensitive, plastic, and full of vitality. As it develops and 
differentiates, its vitality grows less, but in the same propor- 
tion the nerve elements lose their instability and take on a 
permanence integrating the “copy” into their own nerve fiber. 
“Imitation is the method by which the milieu of thought and 
feeling in all its aspects gets carried over and reproduced 
within us in a system of relationships to which we have learned 
to react.”**? “In Leibnitz’s phrase, the boy or girl is a social 
monad, a little world, which reflects the whole system of in- 
fluences coming to stir its sensibility. And just in as far as 
his sensibilities are stirred he imitates and forms habits of 
imitating; and habits—they are character!’*** The position 
of the teacher gives her a prestige next to that of the parent in 
the eyes of the pupil. “A child is unquestionably a true som- 
nambulist.** . . . When a ten or twelve year old boy 
leaves his family for school he seems to himself to have become 
demagnetized, to have been aroused from his dream of parental 
respect and admiration. Whereas, in reality, he becomes still 
more prone to admiration and imitation in his submission to 
the ascendancy of one of his masters or, better still, of some 
prestigeful classmate.”*** Dr. Ross emphasizes the partial sub- 
stitution of the teacher for the parent as a model upon which 
the child forms his character. “Copy the child will and the 
teacher is a picked person. Childhood is the heyday of per- 
sonal influence. The position of the teacher gives him prestige 
and the lad will take from him suggestions that the adult will 
accept only from rare personalities. . . . It is possible to 
fix in the plastic child-mind principles upon which, later, may 
be built a huge structure of practical consequence.”** 

The principle of imitation and the force of personal example 
was turned to advantage by the ancient Greeks, who, although 
they may not have had critical insight into the psychological 
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process of the operation of these laws, yet recognized and ap- 
preciated their practical value in the training of youth. One 
means of developing character among them, so widely adopted 
as to be known as an institution, was the habitual association 
of a youth with an older man in the relation of “inspired” and 
“inspirer.” This definite effort of character building through 
personality is in perfect accord with the scientific principle 
of imitation and is one of the contributions of Greek education 
which might be adapted to conditions of modern educational 
practice. The nearest approach to the method of the Greeks 
in making personal example a character-forming influence was 
the tutorial system of England a half century ago. At Rugby 
every boy was assigned to a classical tutor and spent some 
hours each week with him during his entire school life, enjoy- 
ing friendly, even intimate, relations with him.**’ 

Since the work of the teacher in the process of education is 
to help the pupil to self-realization; that is, to develop his 
potential personality by directing his self-activity of intellect. 
sensibility, and will so that he will form himself into a person 
of character; and since the effective instrument in this su- 
premely important work is the personality of the teacher, the 
question forces itself upon one, What is meant by personality? 
In the sense of the realization of moral freedom, personality 
was discovered by the Greeks when they began to reflect on 
the freedom which they had won by the exercise of their indi- 
vidual initiative. Their conception of it was narrow, based 
not upon the personal worth of man as such, but upon the 
personal worth of the free citizen. Aristotle attained the 
highest development not only in Greek, but in all pre-Christian 
thought; and yet he regarded personality not as the personality 
of man for the sake of his humanity, but as the personality of 
a free citizen. Not human dignity but citizenship was the 
basis of personal worth.*** Some men were born to be savages, 
others to be artisans and slaves. The true ground of per- 
sonality, the inherent dignity of manhood with the powers of 
intellect and self-determination is the product of Christianity. 
Each may improve the value of his personality by his own 


18? Cf, Wilson, J. M., “Introduction” to School Homilies by Sidgwick, A. 
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18 Cf, Pace, E. A., “‘Education,” Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V., p. 297. 
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activity. “The true ideal of a fully developed personality does 
not consist merely in a keen intellectual acumen, nor in an 
intense, but inactive, susceptibility to the moods of happy 
feeling, nor in a perpetual unresting activity; it involves a 
balance of all these elements.’’**® 

Pestalozzi was the great apostle of the personality of the 
teacher.**° He, as one of the founders of the new education, 
held that the teacher’s task was a “continual benevolent super- 
intendence,*** whose chief work was to cultivate through “a 
thinking love’’** the self-activity of the child in order to call 
forth the powers which Divine Providence had implanted in the 
mind. He was the first modern educator who advocated and in- 
culeated unlimited faith in the power of human love. In his 
plant metaphor, the work of the teacher is to stimulate, in the 
large sense of the word, the child to develop the power which 
Providence has implanted, and it is important to note that the 
work of stimulating is extended to include pruning and grafting 
upon a kindred stem, but never to the work of transplanting. 
We do. not plant the roots of habit. The native tendencies or 
instincts, active or dormant, which are the basis of habits, are 
already a part of the child’s organism. 

Pestalozzi recognized the strategic point which the emotions 
hold in the forming of character by this power of fusing the 
ideas and the will. This “thinking love,” or sympathetic in- 
sight, constituting the primal qualification of the teacher may 
be interpreted as seeing through the child’s eyes, but with the 
teacher’s own clearer vision. Pestalozzi’s conception of the 
teacher’s function may be inferred from the following: “The 
better education of which I dream reminds me of a tree planted 
by the river side. What is that tree? Where has it sprung 
from, with its roots, trunk, braucses, twigs and fruits? You 
plant a tiny seed in the ground; in that seed lies the whole 
nature of the tree. . . . The growth of the tree is like that 
of man. . . . Man’s capacity for faith and love is to him 





189 Wallace, W., Lectures and Essays. Oxford, 1898, p. 297. ; 
190 Cf, Mark, H. Thistleton, Individuality and the Moral Aim in American 


Education. London, 1901, p. 123. ; ; ; 
191 Pestalozzi, How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, quoted in Pestalozzi by 


Holman, H. New York, 1908, p. 191. 
192 Pestalozzi, Letters on Early Education Addressed to Graves, J. P. Lon- 


don, 1827, p. 5. 
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from the point of view of his education just what the roots 
are to the growth of the tree. By means of the root the tree 
draws nourishment from the earth for all its parts. Men must 
see that the roots of their own high nature preserve a like 
power. . . . What is the true type of education? It is like 
the art of the gardener under whose care a thousand trees 
bloom and grow. . . . Heplants and waters, but God gives 
the increase. . . . He only watches that no external force 
should injure the roots, the trunk, or the branches of the tree. 
So with the educator: he imparts no single power to men. He 
gives neither life nor breath. He only watches lest any external 
force should injure or disturb. He takes care that development 
runs its course in accordance with its own laws.’ 

Pestalozzi’s plant metaphor contains implicitly the present 
educational doctrine that the teacher’s function is to minister 
to the needs of present growth of the pupil; to find truth at 
its sources and present it to the child in a form and method 
suited to his capacity.*** The task of the teacher, therefore, is 
to help the pupil in his progress toward true personality, which 
he must achieve for himself through self-realization. 

Saint Thomas’s idea of the function of the teacher, as set 
forth in his theory of education in De Magistro, is essentially 
that of stimulating the mind to self-activity and of furnishing 
suitable material for it at each stage of its development. The 
mind endowed with the seeds of knowledge, scientiarum semina, 
has the germinal capacity or inborn tendency to intellectual 
activity. It develops only by its reactions upon the stimuli of 
its environment. This principle of self-activity of the mind 
lays upon the teacher the duty to suggest and to direct, and to 
minister to the growing intellect material suitable to evoke 
the vital response of its native energy. Saint Thomas's ap- 
preciation of the dignity and responsibility of the teacher in 
developing the rationes seminales of the child-mind can scarcely 
be exaggerated. He regarded the task of the educator in min- 
istering to the development of the intellect and the will, the 
greatest powers in the universe and destined for immortality, 


193 Pestalozzi, Educational Writings, edited by Green, J. A. London, 1912, 


p. 188, 189, 195. 
4 Cf, Shields, T. E., The Psychology of Education. Washington, 1905, p. 89. 
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as a divine work, and the educator, a cooperator with God 
Himself.?*5 

Since man is fundamentally social, it is only in society that 
the whole man is called out, volitionally, emotionally, and 
intellectually. Self-realization, therefore, has both a subjective 
and an objective reference. We shall consider first the personai 
reference. Human nature undisciplined is an anarchy of appe- 
tites and tendencies.’*** The child is purely a creature of 
impulses overflowing. with spontaneous activities. Education 
is to put him in possession of himself by making his action 
self-controlled. He wins his moral freedom through the 
struggle of his two selves in the process of organizing and 
ordering these two sets of opposing tendencies and subordinat- 
ing the lower to the higher. The child’s will is formed by per- 
sistent efforts and innumerable acts. Personality is the 
achievement wrought by the will ruling the natural impulses; 
that is, in the constant reaction upon the child’s inherent self- 
ishness of the ideals which have captivated him. Virtue must 
be made attractive to call out the effort to pursue it. But 
admiration and enthusiasm on the part of the child are not 
enough. Here the “thinking love” of the teacher should recog- 
nize a second essential in order to make the ideal actual. If 
the child is to attain the virtue, the conditions to practice it 
must be in the beginning as favorable as possible. He must 
not only be sustained, but he must be attracted at first to react 
in such a way as to initiate acts which shall form good habits 
and cause the ideal to spring into life. Let us take the funda- 
mental virtue of truth, which is the very core of character and 
which should be cultivated so carefully that the mind will take 
the set of sincerity. Truth must be a part of the teacher’s moral 
equipment and her appreciation of its excellence and beauty 
should evoke a love for it in the pupils; but she should go 
further and link truth with such kindness of heart as will 
make it easy for every child to tell the truth. Dr. Foerster 


198 Cf. Pace, E. A., “Saint Thomas’s Theory of Education,” Catholic Univer- 
sity Bulletin, Vol. 8, pp. 293ff. 

16 Cf. “Ce qui frappe tout psychologue et tout educateur non aveugle par 
une idée préconcue, c'est que l'enfant sain est une anarchie d’idées, d’appétits 
et de tendances.” Payot, J., ‘‘L’Education du Caractére,” Revue Philoso- 
phique, Vol. XX XVIII, p. 611. 
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says: “One of the highest principles of social and civic educa 
tion consists in forming an alliance between the creative per 
sonal energy and the striving for the preservation and improve- 
ment of human society. Instead of merely teaching a union as 
an abstract principle of civic morality, the teacher must ask 
himself: In what simple and concrete life-incidents can I 
embody this principle? . 

“Let us take the conflict between truth and love of neighbor. 
Some wish to sacrifice truth to humanity; others, humanity 
to truth. For the advancement of social culture it is important 
that the young person be urged to make a synthesis between 
the personal conscience and the claims of charity, and to hold 
it in high regard. In our example, the synthesis is feasible only 
on condition that the absolute truth is adhered to, and at the 
same time the greatest care is taken to strenghen and sustain 
him whom we credit with the love of truth. We must he!p him 
to such a spiritual condition that he is able to feel the truth 
which must become fruitful in his life and soul. In the manner 
in which we speak the truth we attack his self-respect so un- 
sparingly that he does not recognize our truth. And we forget 
that truth itself suffers if it is separated from social deli- 
cacy.”** 


197 **Eins der héchsten Prinzipien sozialer und staatlicher Erziehung besteht 
nun darin. die schépferische persénliche Energie eng mit Streben nach Bewah- 
rung und Vertiefung menschlicher Gemeinschaft zu verkniipfen. Statt nun 
solche Verkniipfung bloss als abstraktes Prinzip staatsbiirglicher Gesittung 
zu lehren, muss der Erzieher sich fragen: In welchen einfachen und kon- 
kreten Lebensvorgiingen kann ich dies Prinzip verkérpern? . . 

‘“‘Nehmen wir den ‘Konflikt von Wahrhaftigheit und Menschenliebe. Die 
einen wollen hier die Wahrheit der Humanitit, die andern die Humanitit der 
Wahrheit opfern. 

‘Es ist nun fiir die Ausgestaltung sozialer Kultur sehr bedeutungsvoll, das 
mann junge Menschen dazu anregt, in solchen Koniflikten eine Synthese 
zwischen dem persinlichsten Gewissen und den Forderungen der Liebe und 
Riicksicht ausfindig zu machen. In unserm Beispiel ist die Synthese nur so 
denkbar, das zwar die unbedingte Wahrhaftigkeit festgehalten, aber zugleich 
die grésste Sorgfalt aufgewendet wird, den Menchen zu stirken und auf- 
zurichten, dem wir die Wahrheit zumuten. Wir miissen ihm in den seelischen 
Zustand helfen, in dem er fihig ist, die Wahrheit zu ertragen, ja dieselbe fiir 
sein Leben und seine Seele fruchtbar zu machen. . . . Durch die Art, wie 
wir die Wahrheit sagen, greifen wir die Selbstachtung des andern so shién- 
ungslos an, dass er sich nicht fihig fiihlt, unsere Wahrheit anzuerkennen. 
‘ Und wir vergessen, dass die Wahrhaftigkeit selber leidet, wenn sie sich 
von der Verbindung mit sozialer Feinheit lést.”’ 

Foerster, F. W., Staatsbiirgerliche Erziehung. Berlin, 1914, pp. 120, 121. 
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In the minds of many, education is essentially a social process 
with a social viewpoint.’ Fitting the individual for the highest 
social service becomes the aim of their system. “We must take 
the child as a member of society in the broadest sense, and 
demand whatever is necessary to enable the child to recognize 
all his social relations, and to carry them out.” Granting, 
however, that the purpose of training citizens is to secure 
better service for the State and that all education involves a 
social ideal, the only effective way to secure better service is 
to make more intelligent and more moral each individual of 
the group. We shall consider morality, therefore, from the 
two-fold viewpoint: (1) subjective, or personal; (2) objective, 
or social. Morality is fundamentally subjective and personal. 
It is interior in its origin and motive; it is largely exterior in 
its reference. The inner purpose as a basic attitude of life is 
the first consideration. It is widely deplored that our remark- 
able industrial progress has brought with it a loosening of 
the conscience in business and politics. “Good citizenship 
requires common honesty, business integrity and truth-telling. 
What about the appalling revelations made within the last 
three years in so many places concerning the adulterations of 
drugs, foods, and drinks; about our growing money madness, 
and what is becoming of business integrity under the methods 
of competing cheapness of productions, trusts, and combina- 
tions that control the prices and output and even the interests 
of life; about secret rebates and the suppression of the natural 
laws of competition? . . . We delude ourselves that these 
evils can be overcome by neatness, order, the moral influence 
of music and history, by emphasizing and teaching respect for 
authority, by self-government, good character, and the example 
of teachers. Yet these are the only cures I find in the latest 
discussions of the pedagogy of the present.” Barring the 
adulterations of foods, an evil which the National Pure Food 
Law, passed June 30, 1906, has checked in great measure, this 
grave charge of the lack of ethical standards, want of public 


8 Cf. King, I., Social “7 of Education. New York, 1912. 


1” Dewey, J., Educational Essays. London, ed. by Findlay, p. 28. _ 
” Hall, G. S., “Relation of the Church to the State,” Pedagogical Seminary, 


Vol. XV, Pp: 191-92. 
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responsibility, and unrestrained self-interest made by Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall in 1908, may be made with an equal basis of fact 
at the present time. It is an acknowledgment of the need of 
developing the personal conscience of the child in order ty 
lead him to lay hold of the virtues indispensable to integrity of 
character. “True self-realization, the consideration of others, 
the maintenance of society, are all conditioned upon the deepest 
relations of our spiritual health. The State needs the soul— 
the soul needs the State.” 

The objective or social reference of morality considers the 
individual as a member of society. It is through society that 
man attains self-realization. His native capacities and powers 
are developed by cooperating with the other members of the 
group. In the fulfillment of his social obligations he develops 
his sense of truth, justice, and charity. In proportion as these 
virtues form the basis of his social relations, he attains the 
objective end of morality. Under these two essential aspects 
of morality, the intention of the act and the object of the act 
with its circumstances, man is considered as acting both as a 
citizen of an unseen world and as a member of society. 

Training for citizenship of the present day is directed to 
training in social conduct. The specific aims of community 
civics to attain this end are: 

“1. To see the importance and significance of the elements 
of community welfare in their relations to himself aud to the 
communities of which he is a member. 

“2. To know the social agencies, governmental and voluntary, 
that exist to secure these elements of community welfare. 

“3. To recognize his civic obligations, present and future, 
and to respond to them by appropriate action.’”* 

These aims are all concerned with man’s corporate life; his 
duties flow entirely from his social relationships and obliga- 
tions; his personality is recognized only so far as he is a 
member of society, and his ideals are all social ideals. Social 
relationships, it is true, constitute a great share of man’s moral 


201 “Das Sicheinordnen, das Denken an die andern das Gemeinshaft- 
Halten gehért eben auch zu den tiefsten Bedingungen unserer seelis- 
chen Gesundheit. Der Staat braucht die Seele—die Seele braucht den 
Staat!” Foerster, F. W., Staatsbiirgerliche Erziehung. Berlin, 1914, 
pp. 123-24. 

202 The Teaching of Community Civics, Bureau of Education, Bulletin 


No. 23, 1915, p. 12. 
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life. His duties as a citizen require him to be benevolently 
interested in the welfare of his fellows. But the first essential 
is to plant deep the roots of morality by making the child fee! 
his personal responsibility as a citizen of an unseen world. 
Responsibility as a member of the social group and subordina- 
tion of personal interest to the public good are vital both for 
morality and for citizenship and flow naturally from the prin- 
ciple of personal responsibility. The teacher whose personality 
has been formed upon these lines, whose conception of duty in- 
cludes ideal interests of both personal integrity and social 
obligations, will endeavor to lay deep in the heart of the pupil 
the principle that his relation to society is one of willing 
cooperation, and to train him to habits of ready service to the 
community. “In our demands for citizenship, we cannot stop 
short of the man capable of devotion. If a man does not allow 
himself to feel the joy of self-sacrifice in a righteous cause, he 
is not out of the reach of private gain.”?® 

Absence of personal responsibility is probably the greatest 
evil that threatens society today. The child must come to 
realize that no individual lives to himself, but that he owes to 
his fellow-men duties which must be fulfilled not from any 
hope of compensation, but from the obligation laid upon him 
to help his neighbor. In this light the duties of citizenship 
become a matter of high principle. Mutual support flowing 
from the principle of human solidarity has always been a 
fundamental Christian principle. “Bear ye one another's bur- 
dens; and so you shall fulfill the law of Christ.”** The mere 
teaching of this principle is apt to degenerate into formal 
routine. It is for the teacher to aid in translating it into con- 
duct by helping the child to an understanding of the ways in 
which it may be done by leading the way and showing an 
example of unselfish devotion to large interests. She should 
have an idea of what community service is. She should inspire 
and support movements in the school to cultivate a civic spirit. 
She should generate a sacrificing spirit which, in order to 
have a force adequate to command the will, should not be a 
love of neighbor whose inspiring motive is our common hu- 
manity, but a love of neighbor whose inspiration is fraternity 


23 Tucker, W. J., PubliceMindedness. Concord, 1910, p. 4. 
4 Galatians, VI, 2. 
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through communion with Christ. The more thoroughly she 
is permeated with this community spirit, the more she will 
charge the atmosphere of the school room with the same spirit. 
The close relation that the teacher’s devotion to a cause sus- 
tains to the effectiveness of her teaching to promote the cause 
is illustrated in the results of the instruction of the injurious 
effecis of alcohol and narcotics. In forty-six States legislation 
provides. either explicitly by statute, or implicitly by making 
it an academic branch required for every grade of certificate, 
that instruction in this subject be given,? yet the work has 
been done effectively only where the teacher was really inter- 
ested in the subject. Unless the spirit is concentrated in the 
heart of the teacher, it soon evaporates. 

“The child ought to have exactly the same motives for right- 
doing, and be judged by exactly the same standard in the school, 
as the adult in the wider social life to which he belongs.”*°* He 
should be made to function socially in order to function socially 
when aman. To this end, the teacher should study her pupils 
and adjust her methods so that education becomes a prepara- 
tion for the experiences and obligations which the child will 
face in the future. The truly social spirit calls for the practice 
of humility and self-abnegation. “The teacher should use the 
most varying incidents to lead the children in their early experi- 
ences to a really social solution of human difficulties. In rival 
conflicts between children, not only clear justice should be 
made known, but the victor should be persuaded to make atone- 
ment to the one defeated for the conquest that he has won. The 
moral danger of a successful life and of excelling one’s less 
gifted neighbor and the habit of the pupil’s thinking himself 
in the other’s place in order to treat him accordingly, should 
be subjects of thorough discussion in the school.”?* 

25 Digest of State Laws Relating to Public Education. Washington, 1916, 
pp. 634-37. 

2 Dewey, J., “‘Essays,” op. cit., p. 37. 

27 “Sollte der Erzieher die verschiedensten Konflikte benutzen, die Jugend 
shon auf den ersten Stufen zu einer wirklich sozialen Lésung menschlichen 
Schwierigkeiten anzuleiten. Bei Interessenkonflikten zwischen Kindern 
sollte nicht nur das klare Recht herausgestellt werden, sondern der Sieger 
auch stets angeregt werden, dem Besiegten eine Entschiidigung fiir die Nieder- 
lage zu schaffen. Die moralische Gefahr des erfolgreichen Lebens, des Uber- 
holens von schwiicher Begabten, und die Kunst, sich in deren Seele hineinzu- 
denken, sie dementsprechend zu behandeln, sollte in der Schule griindlich 


sur Sprache gebracht werden.” Foerster, F. W., Staatsbiirgerliche Erziehung. 
Berlin, 1914, p. 123. 
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Such conditions of inequality are a constant factor in human 
life. The school should be the training ground to teach pupils 
the “notion of fraternity which can reconcile the two conflict- 
ing necessities of inequality and of solidarity,”*°* and to exer- 
cise them in its practice. For this training a knowledge of the 
principles of psychology is an important part of the teacher’s 
equipment; but such a perfect knowledge of human nature as 
Professor Thorndike says would enable the teacher to tell the 
effect of every stimulus and the cause of every response, and, 
therefore, the result upon the pupil that his every act would 
effect,*°* would not guarantee success. Such training requires 
on the part of the teacher an appreciation of the conditions 
which come from an insight into this correlation of duty and 
capacity, and consequently of inequality.**° It requires constant 
endeavor to develop a spirit which will open the hearts of the 
pupils to the great spiritual motive of unselfishness and service. 
It requires the exemplification of this virtue in the teacher’s 
own conduct. It requires such a personal interest in each pupil 
that the teacher can say with truth, “But I most gladly will 
spend and be spent myself for your souls.”*** Dr. Ladd says, “I 
regard it as the privilege and the duty of the teacher to make 
himself the efficient and faithful servant of those who are given 
him to teach, but this attitude must never be assumed to com- 
promise his dignity.”*** The teacher’s center of interest has 
become the basic principle of classification of professional 
teachers. In proportion as the academic subjects, or the study 
of the pupils themselves are central in their teacher’s conscious- 
ness, is she an amateur or a professional worker. The greatest 
asset of the teacher is that devotion to the pupil which comes 
from the appreciation of the value of each personality, a devo- 
tion that will make one wish to “leave the ninety-nine in the 
desert, and go after that which was lost, until he find it.”*** 

The teacher should cultivate a high esteem for her work. The 
ideal form of her activity is a personal intercourse with the 


28 Chatterton-Hill, G., op. cit., p. 

2 Cf. Thorndike, E. L., The Ponciples of Teaching, op. cit., p. 9. 
210 Cf. Chatterton- Hill, G., op. cit., p. 107. 

211 J]. Corinthians, XII, 15. 

312 Op. cit., p. 220. 

113 Luke, XV, 4. 
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pupil. Her work will be most successful who holds a high 
estimate of the personality of the pupil and of the value of 
personal qualities. She should possess eminently the qualities 
which she wishes to reproduce in her pupils. Therefore, to 
train for citizenship, she herself should know the joys that 
come from personal service and from sinking personal ambitions 
for the greater good of the group. That the ideal may have 
energizing force, and not lapse into a merely formal intellec- 
tual notion, there must be a constant striving to bring oneself 
into conformity with it. In Plato’s Republic, the true educators 
“when engaged upon their work will often turn their eyes 
upwards and downwards; I mean that they will first look at 
absolute justice and beauty and temperance, and again at the 
human copy; and will mingle and temper the various elements 
of life into the image of a man; and this they will conceive 
according to that other image which, when existing among 
men, Homer calls the form and likeness of God.’”*** For ex- 
ample and ideals of brotherly love, the teacher finds her model 
in the Perfect Teacher, Who made the love of fellow-man the 
test of becoming His disciple: “By this shall all men know that 
you are My disciples, if you have love one for another.”*** For 
example and inspiration to self-sacrifice and self-devotion, 
again she finds her model in Him Who made sacrifice and sery- 
ice the only test of greatness: “But whosoever will be greater 
shall be your minister. And whosoever will be first among you, 
shall be the servant of all. For the Son of man also is not come 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.”**° 


24 Plato, The Republic translated by Jowett. New York, 1901, Book VI, 
p. 195-96. 

215 John XIII, 35. 

218 Mark, X, 43, 44, 45, 
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There seems to be some hesitation on the part of the primary 
teachers in sending in their questions and difficulties to the 
editor of this department in the Review. We wish to assure 
our primary teachers that their difficulties will receive careful 
attention, and their questions will be answered directly or 
the answer will be embodied either at once or in some subse- 
quent issue in che general discussion. Among the questions 
which reached us during the past month are the following: 

Why should the script form be taught the child before the 
printed form in the early part of his printed vocabulary? 

The answer to this question may readily be traced in what we 
had to say in the November issue. The first step in reading 
is the mastery by the child of a definite, if limited, vocabulary 
in the printed form. In the accomplishment of this task, it 
is important that we follow the processes taking place in the 
child mind in the order in which they are determined by nature. 
Now, as was pointed out last month, the first vital meaning of 
any sensation is an appropriate action, that is, a sensory 
stimuli tends to flow out in such activity as will bring the 
organism as a whole into better or more advantageous adjust- 
ment to the environment from which the stimulus proceeds. 
It may readily be conceded that the printed word is 
capable of stimulating the appropriate motor adjustment effec- 
tively, and perhaps as effectively as a script form of the word. 
Why, therefore, should not the printed form be used, since that 
is the form that must be ultimately enthroned in the center of 
the child’s consciousness? He will read 99 per cent of printed 
to 1 per cent of written matter, in the ordinary course of 
events. 

The visual images of the first word the child learns have to 
depend wholly on the strength and accuracy of the impressions 
directly made. Later on, the new image will be steadied and 
supported by a closely related conscious content. Now, a 
printed word in functioning as a signal to release appropriate 
organic activity is likely to function as a whole, and the visual 
impression left is likely to be lacking in detail. It is highly 
important, however, that this detail be supplied. This is best 
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accomplished through reproduction, hence, the child should 
learn to write the words as soon as possible. In the writing, 
the detail is brought out. In language, as in the study of na- 
ture, the pencil is a wonderful aid to the eye. 

A story illustrating Agassiz’s method of dealing with his 
pupils which has become very familiar to the educational pub- 
lic is apposite here. A young man coming in from the country 
applied to Agassiz for instruction in zoology, whereupon Agas- 
siz brought him into the laboratory, took a fish out of the jar 
of alcohol in which it was preserved and placed it on a dish. 
He asked his pupil to study it but not to mutilate it in any way, 
and went on to his other duties. The pupil, who had frequently 
caught fish at home to supply the needs of his table, could see ~ 
nothing of unusual import in the fish before him. He looked 
at it on one side and then on the other; he took an anterior and 
a posterior view, and a dorsal and ventral view. A minute or 
two sufficed to satisfy him that there was nothing peculiar 
about the fish, and consequently nothing worth noting. He 
waited for a half-hour impatiently for the return of Agassiz, 
after which he replaced the fish in alcohol, went out and had 
his lunch, and upon returning to the laboratory learned that 
Agassiz had been there, but had left. The pupil, in disgust, 
began to wonder how Agassiz acquired the reputation of being 
a good teacher. To occupy himself, he began to count the 
scales. Growing tired of this, he took his pencil and began to 
make a picture of the fish, and soon made the important dis- 
covery that a fish had no eyelids. At this juncture his teacher 
appeared and asked the young man to state what he had 
learned. When he mentioned the ciscovery that the fish had 
no eyelids, Agassiz simply remarked that the pencil was a 
good aid to the eye, and went on about his business, leaving 
his pupil to make further discoveries. 

The pencil helps the child to see. By writing the word he 
develops the detail of the visual image of the word, and, by re- 
peatedly writing it, fixes an accurate visual image of the word 
permanently in his memory. Where the print form is used in- 
stead of the script form in the beginning the absence of detail 
in the memory picture is likely to prove a stumbling block in 
his subsequent recognition of the word, and to render his spell- 
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ing of the word at a later time a matter of no little uncertainty. 

It is highly important that the first visual image of the word 
engraven on the child’s memory should be accurate. The word 
rapidly becomes automatic, and tends to function subcon- 
sciously. After this, correction of error is difficult. It will 
not do, therefore, to postpone the writing and spelling of the 
word to a period subsequent to that in which the word has been 
learned in the reading lesson, and to which it has become auto- 
matie and subconscious. In reproducing the written form of 
the word, the child is learning to write and learning to spell, 
and utilizing both of these things advantageously in his task 
of learning to read. The printed form will not meet any of 
these objects, and hence it is unsuitable for the beginner. 

The transition from script to print must be made, and at the 
proper time it is made with little or no difficulty. When the 
words and phrases have been rendered thoroughly familiar to 
the child in the script form, the printed form may be substi- 
tuted, and the child will quickly adopt the substitution. The 
script image will serve as a basis and will assimilate the 
printed form. Moreover, the printed form in this instance rests 
on an accurate foundation, which tends to make the visual 
image of the printed form accurate. In the Shields method, 
sentences printed on strips of cardboard, 3 by 14 inches, are 
used. When the story on the cardboard has been satisfactorily 
developed in the children’s mind, the chart sentence may be 
placed on the blackboard ledge immediately under the written 
story, and the transition thus brought about. After a begin- 
ing has been made in this way, appropriate drills and repeti- 
tions may be secured by distributing the cardboard strips 
among the class, and permitting each child to read the sentence 
on his own strip. 

Why should not a primer be put into the hands of the chil- 
dren at the beginning of the first grade? 

We have frequently been asked this question, and have 
listened to various arguments put forth in favor of the primer. 
One of these arguments alleges that the parent becomes dis- 
satisfied and thinks the children are not doing anything in 
school unless they have a book. I have always suspected that, 
consciously or unconsciously, this statement represented an 
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attempt on the part of the teacher to utilize the supposed 
parental discontent as a means of securing what the teacher 
herself wished. Parents really are not such irrational beings 
as would at times seem to be implied by the statements of 
teachers, but granted that even where the teacher really de- 
sires to follow the action method in making a beginning, the 
parents do really object. What can be done? First of all, it 
will be very easy to explain to the few parents who would take 
such a stand that the absence of the book was intentional, 
that it was required by the best pedagogical teachings of the 
day, and that by waiting a few weeks the parents would see 
for themselves that the child’s progress would be more thorough 
and rapid where the proper method was followed, and the 
primer banished from the schools. Public exposition at the 
end of the year with a few words of explanation from the 
teacher or principal would establish the correct tradition in 
the school and among its patrons, and thereafter there would 
be no demand for the primer. 

The real question here comes from the teacher, who through 
timidity or policy deems it better to allege the parental re- 
quest than to advance the arguments discoverable back of her 
desire for a primer. Ii would be much simpler if the teacher 
would candidly state, as far as she could discover, the reasons 
for her desire. It is ungracious to attribute motives to people, 
but in the absence of explicit statement we are obliged to do 
so. If our answer is to be intelligible it must be directed to a 
clearly visualized difficulty. 

We may reasonably suppose that in some cases, at least, the 
objection to the newer methods arises from a deep-seated con- 
viction that they involve greater difficulty than the use of the 
primer. This may be granted at once. A half a century ago 
the teacher was content with hearing lessons. So many pages 
of the text-book were assigned, and the teacher called upon 
the pupils, each to recite his portion of the lesson in turn. This 
made so little demand upon the teacher, in fact, that it scarcely 
interrupted her occupation of embroidering or knitting. The 
present writer has a vivid memory of one of his early teachers 
who edified the pupils by her diligence in making scapulars, 
Agnus Deis, and other religious objects almost without inter- 
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mission, as she listened to her pupils recite. There are few 
today who would attempt to justify this procedure. The work 
of the primary grade makes constant and heavy demands upon 
the teacher if it is to be done satisfactorily. The teacher 
in the primary grade is called upon for almost incessant 
activity. She must be with the children in spirit, in their 
games, in their busy work; she must be at the blackboard writ- 
ing or leading the children in their attempts to “fly” and to 
“march”; her initiative is in constant requisition. She must 
have before her definite ends to be achieved each day and by 
the use of each exercise, but she must be free in meeting each 
situation as it arises, and she must have sufficient confidence 
in her own judgment to adopt available means to desirable 
ends. Monotony must be avoided, while repetition must be 
secured. Spontaneity, freshness, frank delight in the work are 
all a part and parcel of the successful primary teacher’s equip- 
ment. Where these qualities are present, the primer will be 
odious; where they are all absent, the incompetent primary 
teacher is likely to feel that she can succeed if the children are 
given a book and her task is limited to memory drills and reci- 
tation. The remedy here, obviously, is a change of teachers. 

The objection has been urged in another form, not so much 
by the primary teacher as by principals and by teachers in 
other portions of the field. Indeed, in certain cases, the chart 
sentences supplied to secure the transition from script to print 
have been converted into a primer, and placed in the hands of 
the children. It is the same material, it is argued, and the 
children will like the book and their parents will be pleased. 
There is less trouble passing around chart sentences, and why 
should not this be regarded as a step in advance? 

First of all, the primer makes the whole matter rigid; sec- 
ondly, its use is likely to lead to an undue employment of the 
script form at the beginning of this period of preparation. 
Even if script forms be used in the primer, these by no means 
take the place in efficiency of the free-hand writing on the 
blackboard, for, as was pointed ont in the last issue of the 
Review, it is the making of the script word on the board rather 
than the made script word that is responsible for the clear 
sensory impression. Of course, the making in this case that 
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is most effective is the child’s own writing, but even the 
teacher’s writing on the board is more effective when the child’s 
eye follows the operation. The point of a stylus will engrave 
a word clearly on the wax, whereas the entire word in the form 
of a stamp will with difficulty be impressed clearly on the wax. 
The stories should grow on the blackboard. The word “run” 
soon becomes “Run to the door,” “Run slowly to the door,” 
ete. This process of sentence developing is very valuable in the 
early stages of the child’s attempt to acquire a visual vocabu- 
lary, and it is not easily attainable by the use of the primer. 
Of course, if the blackboard exercise is carefully gone through, 
and each sentence in the primer prepared for in the right way, 
the primer might be made to discharge the function of the 
chart. There would, however, still remain several reasons for 
preferring the chart. 

Some time ago we printed three or four articles on “Primary 
Reading,” in which the scientific results of studies made on 
the eye were used to enforce the demand for print sufficiently 
large to relieve eye-strain. A good discussion of this subject 
will be found in a little volume entitled, “Teaching Children 
to Read,” by Dr. Klapper of the College of the City of New 
York. To quote once more a passage formerly quoted from this 
book, page 13: “Hygienic Requirements of Properly Printed 
Books.—1. The size of the type is the most important single 
factor. There is an unmistakable and varying law for size of 
type, viz., as the type decreases in size optic fatigue increases. 
The effects of insufficient illumination are less marked than 
those of undersized type. Legibility of type is determined by a 
number of considerations, which must be observed by the makers 
of text-books: (a) the thickness of the vertical stroke; (6) 
proper spacing between vertical strokes; (c) proper spacing 
between the lines; (d) clearness of the tops of letters; (e) 
proper size. The standard for the size of type which has met 
the approval of most specialists in the hygiene of reading is 
clearly formulated by Shaw, in his ‘School Hygiene’ (p. 178). 
Its requirements and illustrations follow: ‘For the first year 
the size of the type should be at least 2.6 mm. and the width 
of leading 45 mm.’” It is, of course, possible to follow this 
regulation in the primers, but, as a matter of fact, this is sel- 
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dom done. It is followed, however, in the First Book of the 
Catholic Education Series. The Jaw of diminishing fatigue 
with increased size of letter, however, is taken advantage of in 
the chart story. There is usually but one line on a strip for 
the beginners, and after some progress has been made a second 
line is introduced. The difficulty of proper leading is thus 
eliminated entirely in the beginning. There is nothing on the 
chart strip to distract the attention of the child or to interfere 
in the indirect field of vision with the proper focussing of the 
eye. Moreover, the chart permits the use of much larger type 
and thicker strokes and better spacing than could well be had in 
the primer. Many of the other requirements may also be met 
more readily on the chart strip than in the primer. 

When reading from the strip on the blackboard ledge the 
child is not distracted by being required to hold a book in his 
hands from which to read. His head is erect and in the proper 
position for easy vocalization, and when, a little later on, the 
children hold the strips in their hands, the task is much easier 
than that of holding a book opened properly. Moreover, there 
is but one sentence or story on the chart, and the child is al- 
lowed to look at it and take in its meaning before attempting 
to pronounce the words, and he can therefore easily be led to 
look at the teacher instead of at the chart when he pronounces 
the word. This is a very important matter. The child uses 
the printed sentence in this case as a means of obtaining a 
thought, and then he gives expression to the thought guided by 
the mental content and the memory of the sentence he has 
looked upon, instead of by the actual sensory image that is 
being made on the retina by the printed word. 

This last consideration is one of no little importance in the 
first steps in reading. If the reading of the adult is to be well 
done the eye must run ahead of the vocal organs, and take in 
the entire sentence or at least several clauses in advance of the 
vocalization, otherwise it will not be possible to give the proper 
inflection and emphasis. In other words, there must be com- 
plete freedom between the movements of the eye and the mov- 
ments set up in consequence thereof in the speech center. This 
should be borne in mind from the very first attempt the child 
makes to read throughout the entire process of his learning 
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this art. This has sometimes been called the “look-and-say” 
method, the object being to prevent a synergy being set up be- 
tween the visual and vocal centers in the cortex. 

A consideration of the neurological basis of reading will re- 
enforce the considerations just advanced. The speech center is 
probably the most difficult motor center in the brain, and it 
requires a high tension nerve-current which is represented at 
the focus of consciousness. Now, when the child is struggling 
to fixate or to remember a new visual image, the focus of at- 
tention must be in the visual area of the brain. To pronounce 
the word, however, this focus must be shifted from the visual 
area to the speech center, and this requires time. The reaction 
experiments in empirical psychology have established the fact 
that it requires forty-five ten-thousandths of a second to shift 
attention from the auditory center to the motor area in the 
temporal lobe. This is the difference between the sensory and 
motor reaction times. Now, while we have no exact measure. 
ments in the case, it will evidently take at least as much time 
for the child to shift the focus of his attention from the visual 
area to the speech center. When the child looks at each word 
as he pronounces it, this shifting process, with its delay, causes 
the usual drawl] to be observed in such cases, “A—frog—sat— 
on—a—log.” If the child were expressing this thought gov- 
erned by the inward image of the sentence or of the thing 
described he would give it proper unity and emphasis, as the 
child does in his play. As a word grows more and more fa- 
miliar to the child, it demands less and less attention for its 
recognition, until the time finally arrives when the visualiza- 
tion is rendered automatic and subconscious. The eye may 
then rest upon the words or run over them rapidly while the 
attention remains permanently with the thought or the speech 
center. In the reaction time experiments referred to above 
the sensory reaction time is obtained when the experimentor 
has to listen for a signal, and then press a button as soon 
thereafter as possible. This requires an appreciably longer 
time than is found necessary where the sound is so loud and 
clear that the experimentor does not listen for it, but keeps his 
attention focussed on the muscular movement which he is to 
perform as soon as he hears the sound. This latter case is 
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parallel to that of the pupil who is entirely familiar with the 
words, and therefore not required to focus his attention upon 
them in order to recognize them, the attention thus being free 
to govern the expression. 

Of course, the “look-and-say” method may be used with a 
book, but it is more convenient and more effective when the 
single story on the chart strip is employed instead of a printed 
page from which the child is to select his sentence. 

The charts are an economic device. A single set of chart 
strips, 67 in number, printed on both sides, may be had for 
$3.50. This meets the needs of the children in the room during 
several successive years, whereas each child would be required 
to possess a primer, and he would seldom be able to preserve 
it so that it might be passed on to the next year’s class. Primers 
are profitable to the book concerns, but no matter how cheaply 
they could be sold, they are a needless expense to the children. 

Finally, we submit a consideration of no small importance 
against the use of the primer. The child should learn from 
the beginning to turn with delight to his book, which should 
yield him interesting and consecutive thought material. This 
is quite incompatible with the drill exercises demanded in the 
preliminary stage. The preliminary exercises may be rendered 
interesting in themselves, but the interest springs from sources 
other than the beanty and continuity of the thought material. 
In teaching the children to sing, it has been found valuable to 
supply abundant exercises for rhythmic drills, for the securing 
of tone quality, for the recognition of pitch and the control of 
the voice, for intervals and scales, but the songs should be re- 
served until the difficulties of technique have all been overcome 
to the end that the children may learn to love them for their 
music and their poetry. It is a mistake to rob a song of its 
charm by using it for drill purposes, and in like manner it is a 
mistake to use the child’s reading book for drills instead of 
making it yield fascinating and continuous thought material. 


Tuomas Epwarp SHI£ELDs. 





THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
POETRY 


Poetry is so essentially a form of art which in origin and 
purpose is entirely of the people that it must be counted one 
of the most valuable sources of culture and of mental and 
spiritual discipline in the program of the schools. Since the 
economic arrangement of modern society and its spiritual con- 
stitution does not freely admit of that community develop- 
ment of literature, and especially poetry, which was so con- 
spicuous a feature of Greek, Roman, and Mediaeval civiliza- 
tions, modern systems of education must recognize the fact 
and provide for it with correlated studies in music, expression, 
and literature. The three go hand in hand. The first lies 
outside the province of this column, but the other two are of 
the very marrow of it. We propose, therefore, in forthcoming 
numbers of the Review to examine various aspects of this 
modern problem of education, and we invite and urge both 
correspondence and public discussion upon the part of teachers 
in the field. The teaching of poetry and the study of poetry, 
dramatization and dramatics, interpretative reading and oral 
composition, and the need for a radically new grammar, are 
some of the topics in train for discussion. Poetry, as in some 
respects the most human, and therefore the most complex, of 
the topics, shall have the first place. 

As a preliminary of the discussion, we reprint an answer 
submitted for a question in an examination in English IV at 
the Sisters College a year or two ago. English IV is “The 
Teaching of English Classics in the Higher Grades.” The 
question was: Taking any classic you have taught, outline in 
fair detail your methods of preparation and presentation. The 
reply came from a most successful teacher of English who has 
had a long and ripe experience in many sections of the field, 
and who has contributed some very stimulating pages to the 
Review. She wrote: 

HIAWATHA—HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 

Teacher’s Preparation. 

I. Author. 
(a) Personality. 
(b) Life. 
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(c) Interest in Indian subjects. 
(d) Treatment of subject. 
. Mastery of entire poem. 
(a) Through reading. 
(b) Through entering into spirit of poem. 
. Subject. 
(a) Personal knowledge. 
(b) Indian lands and homes. 
(c) Indian customs. 
(d) Indian legends. 
(e) Material for concrete presentation. 
. Scenes depicted. 
(a) Comparison with modern scenes. 
(6) Contrast. 
(c) Value to setting. 
. Characters. 
(a) Principal. 
(b) Minor. 
. Aim in this selection. 
(a) Author’s. 
(b) Teacher’s. 
VII. Collateral reading. 
(a) For wider knowledge for presentation. 
(b) For development of subject. 
Teachers’ Presentation. 
I. Discussion. 
(a) General. 
(b) Specific. 
II. Facts previously known. 
(a) About subject in general. 
(b) About author. . 
III. Association. 
(a) Of facts produced. 
(b) Of points gained. 
(c) Presentation of some concrete material. 
IV. Reading of poem. 
(a) If time permits, the entire selection. 
(b) The entire part to be studied. 
(c) Discuss. 
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V. Points for emphasis. 
(a) To promote end (poet’s aim and ideal). 
(bo) To make clear. 
(c) To stimulate interest. 
(d) To promote appreciation. 
VI. Assignment for study. 


It is a most thorough and commendable program, and in its 
essentials can be adapted to the preparation and presentation 
of poetry anywhere in our modern scheme of education. It is 
thorough because it is conscientious and complete in its exami- 
nation of the subject; it is commendable because it is so en- 
tirely reasonable and natural, i. e., it pursues the method of 
contemplation and cultured study instead of the hateful 
methods of chemical analysis. In the first part, Preparation, 
it asks just those questions which any healthy and normal 
professional curiosity would formulate. Then, in the second 
part, Presentation, there is suggested an equally reasonable 
and natural method whereby teacher and pupil will become 
comrades in an intellectual adventure, for such they must be if 
poetry is to be rightly served. Each new poem is a fresh dis- 
covery. Indeed, the field of poetry is always pushing on to a 
new frontier, and in this it is the part of education to follow, 
since the poets perforce must lead. In such a following there 
can be nothing except the most complete democracy, a Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage of teacher and children, both small and large. 
There are, of course, obvious possibilities for amplification of 
this method and for much further discussion of subjects which 
it suggests rather than develops. Imagery, for example, is 
such a subject. Interpretative reading of the poem is another. 
The method, in its essence, however, is universal and funda- 
mental; for it proceeds on the necessary assumption that in 
order to teach anything one must know what that thing is, 
and that poetry, a subject of somewhat undefined nature, offers 
such an unlimited range of opportunities and touches life at 
so many points that only the philosopher can rival the teacher 
of English in his scope for original method and independent 
observation and thought. T. Q. B. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


During the month of November, and in the galleries of the 
National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, New York City, the 
Joint Committee of Literary Arts, of which Hamlin Garland 
is chairman, has been holding its annual exhibition of books 
of the year, together with a special exhibit of books written, 
printed, and bound in the different cities of Latin America. 
The books of the year were determined in interesting fashion. 
A list of about one thousand books of the year was mailed by 
Mr. Garland to professors, editors, critics, and various other 
people interested in literature or possessed of literary training, 
with the request that they select the works which they con- 
sidered the most important and the best of the year. About 
three hundred books were selected as a result of this poll of 
the literary world, and these books, together with autograph 
manuscript pages and photographs of authors, constitute this 
year’s exhibit. Upon the conclusion of this exhibit in New 
York it will be taken on a tour of the country, and will be dis- 
played in Pittsburgh, Chicago, Salt Lake City, Denver, and 
San Francisco. 


The first volume of the Cambridge History of American 
Literature has now appeared, a very welcome companion to 
the excellent Cambridge History of English Literature. The 
American section will be complete in three volumes, uniform 
in binding with the English Literature and similar in scope 
and method. The general editors are W. P. Trent, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of English, Columbia University; John Erskine, 
Ph.D., Professor of English, Columbia University; S. P. Sher- 
man, Ph.D., Professor of English, University of Illinois, and 
Carl van Doren, Ph.D., Head Master, Brearley School. Volume 
I covers the Colonial and Revolutionary Literature. 


To the famous Everyman Library, whose catalogue has long 
since become a guide to the best literature of the world—that 
is, in English or in English translation—there is now added 
another library, published by Boni & Liveright, of 107 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, which is to be devoted to reprints 
of the strictly modern classics of our time. A classical library 
of current books is a bold conception, and should prove in- 
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stantly popular because filling a real want. It will bring 
within reach of the modest purse, which the war has made all 
but universal, such exceedingly modern gentlemen as H. G. 
Wells, G. K. Chesterton, William Dean Howells, James 
Stephens, Lord Dunsany, and others whose works of art now 
sell for the larger part of a two-dollar note. Each volume 
retails for 60 cents, and is bound in limp croft-leather. There 
are introductions to many of the volumes, introductions which 
bear such interesting signatures as Lafcadio Hearn, Padraic 
Colum, H. L. Mencken, Alexander Harvey, and Joyce Kilmer. 
Very appropriately have the publishers named it “The Modern 
Library.” 


In the New York Times’ “Review of Books” for Sunday, 
November 11, there appeared an interesting symposium of the 
leading publishers of the country in reply to the question, 
“What does the world, especially America, read in wartime?” 
There is a consensus among the publishers that light fiction 
has declined severely in popularity, that the public is demand- 
ing more serious types of books than ever before, and that 
apparently larger numbers of the people are reading, for the 
book trade is flourishing, despite seemingly unfavorable condi- 
tions. Our soldiers in the trenches, if they are at all like the 
English Tommies in their literary tastes, will require detective 
stories and light, amusing fiction in an inexpensive form. 
Another interesting development of the war’s influence has 
been the greatly increased interest in America on the part of 
its own citizens, as shown in the much larger sales of books 
describing our own country. The German classics seem to 
hold their own, but German text-books have gone into eclipse, 
while French and Spanish text-books are in the ascendency. 
Anything relating to the war itself, of course, sells rapidly now 
and in large quantities, especially those books which can claim 
any authority. It is indeed the hour of the current book, al- 
though the old favorites still go steadily on in their former 
popularity, especially the standard poets, and are as large a 
part of the holiday trade as ever. 


“John Keats: His Life and Poetry, His Friends, Critics, and 
After-Fame,” is the newest piece of criticism from the pen of 
Sir Sidney Colvin. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the American 
publishers. 
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That most beloved of all the Polish classics, “Pan Tadeusz,” 
by Adam Mickiewicz, is to appear soon in a new English 
translation by G. R. Noyes, Professor of Slavic Languages in 
the University of California. It is to be published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 


Henry van Dyke’s latest book is “Fighting for Peace,” his 
own record and understanding of the war as he saw it at close 
quarters while Minister to Holland. Scribner’s are the pub- 
lishers. Dr. van Dyke has also contributed a vigorous chapter 
to “The World Peril,’ the war book by the members of the 
faculty of Princeton University. 


In connection with the Catholic Theater Movement, one of 
the most interesting books of the month is “The Parish 
Theater,” by Dr. John Talbot Smith, published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


An unique literary experiment, devoted entirely to the cause 
of woman suffrage, is the novel, “The Sturdy Oak,” published 
by Henry Holt & Co., New York. It is a composite novel, four- 
teen well-known American authors having had a part in its 
making. The theme was supplied by Mary Austin, and each of 


the other fourteen contributors wrote one chapter. Their 
individual work is so similar in its professional qualities that 
the principal characters develop harmoniously, and the novel 
betrays little internal evidence that it is a composite. The 
plot, in brief, is that George and Genevieve Remington, just 
five weeks married, with George “the sturdy oak” and Gene- 
vieve the clinging vine, find themselves drawn deeply into the 
politics of Whitewater, the county seat of the up-state New 
York county in which they live, because George is a reform 
candidate for the office of district attorney. He is also an 
anti-suffragist; therefore likewise Genevieve. George, as an 
amateur, is no match for the professional politicians, who 
happen to control not only the city, but also an industrial 
suburb of Whitewater, whose civic conditions are deplorable. 
A group of high-minded women undertake to purge the suburb 
of its evils. Genevieve joins them, a convert to the cause and 
now something of a vigorous young tree herself, while the 
former sturdy oak, after the professional politicians have gone 
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so far as to kidnap his clinging vine, rouses himself, becomes 
an oak indeed, joins forces with the women of the city, and is 
triumphantly elected on a platform of real reform. “The 
Sturdy Oak” is not a great work of art, but it is a diverting 
piece of modern fiction. 


That there were other sides to Mark Twain’s character than 
the jovial one which the world saw oftenest is evident in the 
following pathetic passage from one of his last letters: “Life 
was a fairy tale then; it is a tragedy now. When I was 43 and 
John Hay 41, he said life was a tragedy after 40, and I dis- 
puted it. Three years ago he asked me to testify again. I 
counted my graves, and there was nothing for me to say. I 
am old; I recognize it, but I don’t realize it. I wonder if a 
person ever really ceases to feel young—I mean for a whole day 
at a time?” 


Q. Are there English translations of the plays of Paul Claudel, the 
French dramatist? If so, who publishes them? 


Two of Claudel’s greatest plays are now accessible in Eng- 
lish translation, “The Tidings Brought to Mary” and “The 
Hostage.” They have been translated under the direction of 


Pierre Chavannes, and are published in separate volumes by 
the Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. “The Tidings 
Brought to Mary” is one of the most superb mystical experi- 
ences yet encountered in the range of European drama. Clau- 
del is one of the dramatic masters of the modern world. 


Q. We are starting a monthly journal, to be written and, as far as 
possible, edited by our students. Will you please give us some 
suggestions? 


With pleasure. Since your journal is to appear monthly, 
either twenty-four or forty-eight pages would be a very con- 
venient editorial and mechanical size. The holiday numbers 
could, of course, be larger, say, sixty-four pages, if you so 
wished. The customary size of page in college and secondary 
school papers in 7 inches by 10 inches, although this varies. A 
weight and finish of paper should be selected which does not 
make a stiff and bulky book and is not tiresome to the eye. A 
soft white paper of just a medium weight is best for this pur- 
pose. Such a paper, for example, is the paper known to the 
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trade as “Hibulk.” The extended cover is now popular with 
many school magazines, because it gives a very smart appear- 
ance to the book. An extended cover is one which projects 
slightly beyond the edges of the printed pages. Thus an ex- 
tended cover for the 7 inches by 10 inches page would measure 
about 74% inches by 101% inches. As for the size of type to be 
employed, twelve-point is an excellent and easily readable size 
for the leading articles and the editorials, while ten-point is a 
good size for the miscellaneous departments in the back of the 
magazine. In placing the contract it is advisable to determine 
just how much money there is to be spent, with subscriptions 
and advertising included; then secure estimates from local 
printers, and finally award the contract to the bidder who offers 
the best value within the limits of your resources. The lowest 
bidder is not always the best. If you have not already chosen 
the name for your paper, permit me to suggest that names 
already in use or variants of them should be avoided, if possi- 
ble. Try for a name with a lively literary flavor and some local 
reference or color. A small cash prize offered in an open com- 
petition to the school will very often elicit some valuable sug- 
gestions. It is an excellent idea to have the students edit their 


own paper as far as this may be possible. Some friendly 
supervision is, of course, highly desirable, but experience in 
editing their own paper will be a distinct benefit to your pupils 
and one of their most pleasant memories when they are alumnae 
and alumni. 


Q. To what extent would you require the writing of letters in the 
grades as an aid to composition? 


The exact extent would depend somewhat on circumstances, 
but in general practice the frequent writing of letters is a great 
aid to composition, especially in the grammar grades. The 
children like to write letters, and often display more originality 
in their letters than they do in any other kind of writing. It 
is one of the most useful forms for the early teaching of good 
English prose composition. It is well to keep their letters 
occasionally, and some weeks after return them with a later 
letter, pointing out and also having them discover for them- 
selves the evident improvement and progress. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE GraDES.—The Sound of Spoken English, by Walter Ripman, 
E. P. Dutton Company, New York; Oral and Written English, Book I 
and Book II, by Potter and Jeschke and Gillet, Ginn & Co., New York, 
etc.; The Boy’s King Arthur, edited by Sidney Lanier, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York City (illustrated holiday edition). 

HicgH ScHoot.—Amateur and Educational Dramatics, by Hilliard, 
McCormick and Oglebay, published by Macmillan, New York; Burke's 
Speeches at Bristol, edited by Edward Bergin, S.J., American Book 
Company, New York. 

CoLLEGE, UNIVERSITY, AND GENERAL.—A Desk Book of 25,000 Words 
Frequently Mispronounced, by F. H. Vizetelly, Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York; Manual of Good English, by H. N. MacCracken and H. E. Sandi- 
son, Macmillan Company, New York; Facts, Thought, and Imagina- 
tion, by Canby, Pierce and Durham, Macmillan Company, New York; 
Verse Writing, by W. H. Carruth, Macmillan Company, New York; 
Argumentation and Debate, by O’Neill, Laycock and Scales, Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Chief European Dramatists, edited by Brander Matthews, and Chief 
Contemporary Dramatists, edited by Thomas H. Dickinson, both pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, New York; The Insurgent 
Theatre, by T. H. Dickinson, B. W. Huebsch, publisher, New York; 
The Hostage, by Paul Claudel, Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, by Stephen Gynn, Henry Holt & Co., New 
York; Benjamin Franklin Self-Revealed, by W. C. Bruce, Putnam’s, 
New York; Portraits and Backgrounds (Hroswitha, Aphra Behn, Aissé, 
and Rosalba Carriera), by Evangeline Blashfield, Scribner’s, New York; 
The Greek Genius and Its Influence, edited by Lane Cooper, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn; Adventures and Letters of Richard 
Harding Davis, edited by C. B. Davis, Scribner’s, New York. 

His Last Bow (Some Later Reminiscences of Sherlock Holmes), by 
Arthur Conan Doyle, George Doran Company, New York; Where to 
Sell Manuscripts, by W. L. Gordon, Standard Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Utopia of Usurers and Other Essays, by G. K. Ches- 
terton, Boni & Liveright, New York City. 


THOMAS QUINN BEESLEY. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW TYPES OF COOPERATIVE TEACHING 


Expressional activity in religious education is not new, but 
it is too often viewed with respect only to the desired end and 
not to the process. A cooperative project makes possible new 
personal adjustments which become the basis of permanent 
ethical habits. Further, the old slogan, “Expression for im- 
pression,” needs to be turned about. Impression is insignifi- 
cant save as it leads to ethical expression. My task is to show 
how this result may be achieved through cooperative projects 
undertaken by various school groups. 

Since many public schools are now carrying on cooperative 
educational activities it is important to define the function of 
the church school in this field in relation to that of the public 
school. The public school is limited, as to its goal, to the 
present scheme of adult social organization. It is now being 
criticized for its alleged inadequacy as a preparation for adult 
life; but the full purpose of such criticism would be served 
by directing the public school system toward a truer alignment 
with things as they are. The failure with intensity and swift- 
ness—the thing prescribed by the world of business, the world 
of competitive struggle, even the world of war. Obviously 
Christian education has other requirements, for the reason 
that Christianity has other requirements. The Christian 
Church is avowedly trying to change the world in a very radical 
way. Its great need is a laboratory for social education. The 
adult group offers little possibility of experimentation, since 
each individual has been squeezed into his place by social and 
economic pressure, and has suffered a certain moral fixation. 
The only real laboratory for social idealism is one of individuals 
still in the making. Here is the great opportunity of the church 
school. 

There are essentially three aims in such cooperative efforts 
as are here contemplated and they must be pursued together. 
First, we must cultivate social imagination so that certain 
group realities and values can be apprehended. Second, we must 
develop sympathy, to understand why another acts as he does, 
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and to feel as another feels. Third, in and through all this we 
must be building up the social habits which constitute ethical 
life. Obviously this last is an impossible task without the de- 
velopment of sympathy and imagination. It is sympathy that 
furnishes the pleasure accompaniment of habit-forming acts of 
cooperation. Without this it is an educational truism to say 
that no permanent habits will result. The cultivation of social 
imagination is effected best through dramatics, and specifically 
in the pageant and the masque, of which I shall speak presently. 

The first approach to cooperative activity in a church school 
must be made by defining the natural unities presented in the 
entire group. There are four that readily suggest themselves— 
the class, the department, the entire school and the church. 
Probably, however, for any given group of pupils these formal 
unities are never all real. The most real, of course, is that 
represented by the class. The department does not always, 
or frequently, perhaps represent a true unity, and in large 
schools the entire group is never visible. A certain degree of 
visibility is essential to unity. This is where the development 
of symbolism is important. It is the largest unit, the church, 
that must be the matrix for that spiritual corporate conscious- 
ness that we would ultimately create. The development of an 
attitude toward the church is the most important part of this 
subject. We all realize the futility of the catechetical attempt 
to present the idea of the church and the Kingdom. Is it not 
equally true that our efforts at organization are but slightly 
fruitful owing to their lack of color, of imaginative appeal? 
The difficulty is most apparent when we compare, as to effective- 
ness, the attempt to develop enthusiasm over the church and 
the Kingdom with that of the public school to promote patriotic 
enthusiasm. Patriotic fervor grows apace; religion lags. Yet 
it is perfectly apparent that patriotism calls for immeasurable 
individual sacrifices for a collective ideal. Relatively speaking, 
patriotism is a religious emotion, for it is a phenomenon of 
loyalty. The difficulty of producing moral enthusiasm has 
had a now familiar treatment by William James, but has been 
handled more effectively by Mr. Percy Mackaye in his little 
book, “A Substitute for War.” Mr. Mackaye urges that devo- 
tion to a community ideal comparable to that called forth in a 
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national emergency can be developed by means of artistic sym- 
bolism and community project. He contemplates the elaborate 
mechanisms of social betterment—our communities, forums, 
conventions, forward movements—laments their relatively 
small effectiveness, and diagnoses their disease as drab, per- 
petual drab. President Wilson has remarked, “When peace is 
made as handsome as war, there will be hope of war’s passing.” 
Says Mr. Mackaye, “The dove is no match for the deyil.” 

Is there not a fruitful suggestion in all this for our efforts 
to make the religious appeal more vital and to organize instruc- 
tion into activity? The patriotic spirit is the best example of the 
result of community training in idealism. Waiving the con- 
sideration of internationalism and the larger loyalty, by com- 
parison with the sordidness of a work-a-day world, patriotism 
is a bright star. It stands for the defense of a collective pos- 
session with the last full measure of devotion. From patriotic 
training religion should learn its lesson. That transcendental 
thing we call “country” is quite as invisible as God; yet it is 
rendered real by elaborate symbolism. May not the church 
school build its teaching of loyalty on the basis of national 
loyalty? This may prove the surest way to give right the force 
of might, and the only way to redeem patriotism from the im- 
minent peril of Jingoism. I witnessed recently an admirable 
flag exercise in a public school that might well be produced in 
a church school. Along with the drill and salute a number of 
quotations were given all dealing with America’s mission to the 
world in proclaiming freedom. Elaborate that concept of 
freedom so that it means emancipation for all who suffer re- 
straint, link it up with the worldwide missionary enterprise of 
the church, and Christianity may mean more to our boys and 
girls. I have seen something akin to military enthusiasm in 
young lads over a local anti-saloon campaign. A boy’s eager- 
ness for war is no indication of a prime interest in blood-letting ; 
rather it illustrates the fact that felt antagonism in the sphere 
of the largest loyalty is the sharpest stimulus to effort. If his 
conscious relationship to the state comes to include a champion- 
ship of the moral, as well as the political, ideals on which the 
welfare of the state depends—social and industrial justice, the 
service of all by each—then the boy will become passionately 
religious. This must be the cure for our “drab disease.” This 
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transfer from the lower to the higher loyalty is effected sym- 
bolically in the pageant, “The Light of the Jewel,” recently 
given in Teachers College, New York. At the command of the 
spirit of prophecy the spirit of war reluctantly passes his sword 
to the spirit of justice. The spirit of prophecy declares that 
“the warfare of the future shall be battles of the spirit, for the 
welfare of the nations.” The local church as the visible ex- 
pression of religious and ethical enterprise should be exalted 
before young people. 

The next task is to promote that mutual sympathy upon 
which habits of cooperative living depend. In the average group 
of boys and girls we find a complacent individualism which 
is due not merely to a normal set of self-satisfying instincts, 
but also in large part to the injurious effect of an inordinately 
competitive society. I wish to point out briefly how dramatic 
projects have been utilized to develop sympathy and to pro- 
mote habits of cooperative living. 

Educational dramatics has now become a popular pursuit 
and is producing extensive literature. On the religious side 
the subject has been developed very successfully in relation to 
missionary propaganda. The educational significance of this 
sort of project may be stated thus: When an individual under- 
takes a part in a cooperative dramatic effort he voluntarily 
vacates his personal privilege and interest and becomes some- 
body else, whom he labors diligently to understand. He gains 
a new viewpoint which becomes a permanent social possession. 
He experiences the judgment of his fellows on the character that 
he wears. If the réle brings him into disrepute he comes viva- 
ciously into relation with the man who is the thing that he is 
pretending to be. He learns to bear his part in a social under- 
taking, a part not selfishly chosen but appointed on the basis 
of fitness. He participates in activity so varied—in the prepa- 
ration of costumes and scenery, the accumulation of important 
facts, and the learning of lines—that the actual situations of 
every day are reproduced in the project, which is the essential 
basis of habit formation. The slogan of the masque and pa- 
geant of St. Louis was, “If we play together we shall learn to 
work together.” In the masque, where symbolism is employed, 
it is amazing to see how a social consciousness is engendered. 
Instead of petty strife for attractive parts children will bestow 
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them on others with an artistic appreciation of fitness, and 
those who take subordinate parts or none at all seem at times 
to be so carried away with the symbolism that the thing sym- 
bolized becomes for the time a spiritual asset of the entire 
group. 

Of course these values depend to some extent on native and 
environmental factors, and in no small degree on technique. 
Where the group is entirely unorganized at the start no great 
results can be expected in a single project. The idea of “giving 
an entertainment” is fatal to the dramatic spirit; exhibition 
must be incidental. Costumes and scenery should be simple 
and so far as possible cooperatively prepared. 

A very important phase of the development of sympathy is 
the bringing together of contrasting racial types. A church 
school in a large city may have a distinct problem of assimila- 
tion. We are all familiar with the saying that America is the 
melting pot of the nations. The figure is a faulty one. Racial 
inheritances cannot be melted—indeed they should not be 
melted. That would be to render the traditions upon which 
national or racial loyalty is based wholly meaningless. The 
trouble with us is that our attitudes toward other nationalities 
is based on tolerance rather than appreciation! The pageant 
which is essentially a community enterprise, offers an excellent 
opportunity to bring together the contributions of different na- 
tionalities as social assets to use, rather than as peculiarities 
to be amused at or to crush. 

A great deal may be said for the possibilities of dramatics in 
introducing a cooperative spirit into everyday life. A pro- 
fessor in the University of Wisconsin wrote concerning the 
Ripon pageant, “I think I may say that the citizens of Ripon 
never turned out their lights and went to bed with a more satis- 
fying glow of pleasure at having done something worth while 
than the night after our local pageant. For weeks afterward 
we were all like children saying to each other as we met, 
‘Didn’t we do it well?” Says Mr. Percy Mackaye, concerning 
the St. Louis pageant, “The theme was expressed by the 
dramatic revelation of a reality it had helped to create; by an 
actual regeneration of community life.” 

It may not be supposed that such enterprises as are here sug- 
gested are in any sense “tacked on” to a regular curriculum. 
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It is of the essence of the project method in education that the 
project is curriculum. I believe it would be quite possible to 
spend a profitable year working up a local church pageant 
about which all the regular studies and activities that belong to 
a year’s program of Sunday-school work could be grouped in 
a vastly more effective way than the present curriculum makes 
possible. However, the best method of procedure is, of course, 
to select something not too elaborate for a local experiment, 
something that will not interfere with regular activities nor put 
too great a task intellectually or emotionally on the pupils. 

Thus far material for this purpose is not abundant, but a 
number of pageants and pageant masques have been written 
which can, without great difficulty, be adapted. The “Pageant 
of the Church,” which is mentioned in the bibliography of this 
paper, should be thoroughly adaptable for a large school. A 
pageant is the easiest kind of a project to adapt because the 
episodes and interludes stand apart, and may be modified at 
will. It is also the easiest kind of performance to prepare origi- 
nally. If a series of such efforts is contemplated the director 
should in large part prepare his own scenario. A pageant of 
denominational history could very easily be made on the gen- 
eral plan of the one just referred to. For the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas festivals the episodes of a pageant are readily 
suggested by the familiar stories. The fact that the stories are 
so well known and that the scenes and words of these succes- 
sive yearly performances will be similar and in part identical, 
is not a hindrance, but an aid. Historic pageants may be pre- 
pared also to show, for example, the development of religion 
in Israel or the missionary career of St. Paul. Literature of 
this sort will, no doubt, become abundant in the next few years. 

The possibilities of religious music in dramatic work are in- 
dicated in the pageant, “Music of the Christian Church,” men- 
tioned in the bibliography. Christmas music may well take the 
place of words altogether in a dramatization of the Christmas 
story. 

Rigid art standards and over attention to “finish” will do 
harm. When dramatic work was more fully expressional and 
less a matter of show than it is today, there was much rough- 
ness, and it was not a detriment. A dramatic project should 
always be free and joyous even if it is noticeably rough. Lines 
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must not be worried over. If liberty is taken with them, no 
matter. As Mr. Chubb says, “the scenario is the thing.” 

I have touched on, in a suggestive way, a very comprehensive 
theme. In a word my contention is for social aims, for real 
situations, for a cooperative method and for a heroic ideal. 

F. Ernest JOHNSON, 
Religious Educator, Aug., 1917. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES INCREASES ITS 
FACILITIES FOR THE BENEFIT OF TEACHERS 


The National Association of Audubon Societies has increased 
its staff and its office facilities in order to meet the demand made 
upon it by teachers for bird-study material. The interest in the 
economic uses of birds has been especially stimulated by the 
food conservation problem of the European war, and applica- 
tions for authoritative information have been coming to the Asso- 
ciation from educators in all parts of the United States and 
Canada. In order to comply promptly with these numerous 
requests the National Association of Audubon Societies, has thor- 
oughly reorganized its work with the Junior Audubon Classes. 

Correspondence from teachers will receive prompt attention. 
Educators residing within the metropolitan zone, or visiting the 
city, who may find it convenient to call at the office of the Asso- 
ciation, at 1974 Broadway, to obtain material in person, or 
confer with the members of the Association’s staff, will find a 
cordial welcome. 

The Association this year has issued a new series of eight leaf- 
lets for the use of the junior classes. These leaflets describe 
the Bald Eagle, the Egret, Meadowlark, Bobolink, Downy Wood- 
pecker, Scarlet Tanager, Towhee and White-throated Sparrow. 
Special stress is laid upon the description of the eagle, for the 
entrance of the United States into war has concentrated much 
attention upon the bird which serves as our national emblem, 
The studies of the eagle are based upon personal observation, 
and upon a digest of the highest authorities. Each leaflet is 
accompanied by a richly and truthfully colored portrait of the 
bird treated, and also a reproduction of an outline drawing, 
which school pupils may paint for themselves. 

In connection with the junior work the Association has also 
printed a folder of heavy cardboard, arranged as a cabinet, in 
which are displayed pictures of seventy-four birds in the natural 
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hues of their plumage. These cabinets will help bird-students in 
recognizing the various species in their travels about the city, 
or in the parks and woods. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Russell Sage and others the 
National Association has been able to furnish these publications 
at a merely nominal charge of 10 cents for the series, which is 
about one-half the actual cost. The association’s plan is offered 
to all teachers who are willing to conduct simple bird-study 
classes of fifteen pupils or more. They not only assume no 
expense, but receive much valuable material free, including the 
magazine Bird-lore, by sending the $1.50 collected from a class. 

Teachers will greatly assist the Association by interesting 
their pupils in the distribution of the cloth posters which may be 
tacked to trees and fences. These posters are furnished in two 
languages, and bear a comprehensive statement of the value of 
birds as destroyers of insects and weed seeds, and a warning 
against their destruction. The posters will be sent free to per- 
sons who will see that they are displayed in appropriate places. 

To assist educational institutions of New York State in their 
work, the Association has arranged that a special lecturer, Mrs. 
M. S. Sage, who for several years has been promoting the in- 
terest of bird protection throughout the Empire State, will devote 
her entire attention to the schools of the metropolis. She will 
deliver lectures to classes, as well as at private houses. 

The friends of the cause of bird protection will be interested 
to know that last year more than 261,000 school children joined 
the junior classes, and that the indications for the year of 1917-18 
show that the membership in this department of the Association’s. 
work is likely to reach 300,000, judging by the applications al- 
ready received. 

As long as the Association’s special funds for this work hold 
out, the offer herewith made is open to every teacher in the 
United States and Canada. It is suggested that upon reading 
this notice she immediately collected the dues of the fifteen 
members of her class and send them in, and thus receive the 
material at once. Any further information will be gladly fur- 
nished upon request. 

T. Grtpert Pearson, Secretary, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 





CURRENT EVENTS 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The new Martin Maloney Chemical Laboratory was dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremonies on Thursday, November 15. 
The exercises took place in the main lobby of the new building. 
His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, presided, and with him on 
the platform were Cardinal Farley and the following members 
of the Board of Trustees of the University: Archbishops Moeller 
of Cincinnati and Keane of Dubuque; Bishops O’Connell of 
Richmond, Canevin of Pittsburgh, and Lillis of Kansas City; 
Mr. James J. Ryan, of Philadelphia; Mr. Louis Carbery Ritchie, 
of Lakewood, N. J., and the speakers of the occasion. The 
University orchestra furnished a pleasing program. 

Marquis Martin Maloney in a brief address presented the new 
building to the University, saying that the occasion was one 
of the very happiest in his life, and gave the greatest delight 
to the members of his family. He hoped that the new labora- 
tory would be the means of enabling Catholic young men to 
receive the best training in chemistry that the age affords. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, rector of the Uni- 
versity, formally accepted the donation in the name of the 
Board of Trustees. Mr. Aubrey E. Landry, Ph.D., Professor 
of Mathematics and Dean of the School of Sciences, spoke in 
behalf of the faculties. An address on “Chemical Research and 
Its International Importance” was delivered by Mr. James A. 
Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corporation. The 
speaker placed especial emphasis on the part played by chemis- 
try in industry and in the present war. His Eminence, Cardinal 
Gibbons, made the closing remarks, which were particularly 
appropriate and happy. He described the occasion on which he 
had asked Mr. Maloney for the donation which enabled the 
University to construct the laboratory and expressed his own 
sense of gratitude, as well as that of the Trustees, to the gen- 
erous donor. 

The most recent addition to the Catholic University group 
of buildings presents an imposing facade as it extends for more 
than 260 feet along Michigan Avenue between Seventh Street 
and Brookland Avenue. 
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Details of Construction 


The new edifice, erected to house the lecture halls and labo- 
ratories of the constantly growing Department of Chemistry, 
is of flreproof construction. Its style of architecture is Col- 
legiate Gothic, harmonizing happily with that of the newer 
University buildings and the various public edifices of the 
National Capital. The exterior walls are built of Port Deposit 
granite, celebrated for its permanency of color, with trimmings 
of Bedford limestone and marble. The interior walls and 
partitions are of buff-colored vitreous brick, impervious to 
vapors and fumes and lasting in color. The floors are of rein- 
forced concrete and hollow tile, carried on steel girders. The 
roof consists of large concrete slabs supported by steel trusses, 
and is covered with red tiles. The architects are Murphy & 
Olmstead, and the builders the Charles J. Cassidy Company, 
all of Washington, D. C. 

The building consists of a central pavilion rising to the height 
of 25 feet above two lateral wings. The main entrance is 
reached by a broad flight of marble steps leading to a terrace 
and thence by two lateral flights guarded by a heavy carved 
balustrade which, on the upper landing, carries on its face the 
armorial bearings of the Maloney family, showing an unslung 
bow and quiver of arrows, with the inscription, “Jn Domino 
non in arcu sperabo.” Above the arched doorway are carved 
the words, “The Martin Maloney Chemical Laboratory,” and 
higher up on the facade may be seen a pair of panels carved with 
allegorical representations of Observation and Deduction, the 
fundamental principles of all training in the natural sciences. 


The Chemical Museum 


A small vestibule gives access to a beautiful and extensive 
lobby, with a lofty, panelled ceiling, Caen stone walls, and a tes- 
salated marble floor. Here will be placed the Chemical Museum 
with its various collections illustrative of chemical progress and 
industry. During the past twenty years of its existence the 
Department has accumulated a considerable amount of suit- 
able material for this purpose consisting of the various ores 
and crude sources of the elements, typical compounds prepared 
by the students who have worked in the University labora- 
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tories, rare substances and specimens of the products of the 
great chemical industries of the United States and Europe. The 
museum lobby gives immediate access to the stair halls and the 
two main laboratories of the Department of Chemistry. The 
stair halls and corridors of the pavilion are finished in Terrazzo 
and Caen stone; the staircases are of steel with marble treads. 


The Main Laboratories 


The large laboratory occupying the entire main floor of the 
east wing is devoted to inorganic chemistry and qualitative 
analysis and it is 100 feet long, 45 feet wide and 20 feet high. 
Large triple stone-mullioned windows, eight on either side, 
give ample illumination, and the absence of pillars, table shelves 
and elevated plumbing permits an unimpeded survey of the 
work from every point. The arrangement of the work tables, 
the distribution thereto of the gas and water supply, the de- 
livery of air, compressed and under diminished pressure, steam, 
and the various gaseous reagents required from time to time, 
the methods for the rapid removal of noxious gases and vapors 
from the work tables have all been designed by the director of 
the laboratory, Dr. Griffin, and are the results of his experience 
and observation extending over a period of more than twenty- 
five years. 

Working Equipment 


The laboratory tables are built in three sections, a central 
plumbing rack 6 inches wide and two cabinet sections bolted 
to it. The plumbing rack carries all the piping and is per- 
manently fixed in position; the cabinets, consisting of a table 
top of heavy birch strips treated with acid resisting material, 
and drawers and cupboards to contain the working kits of four 
students, are removable and may be withdrawn from the 
plumbing rack to give access to the various pipes beneath the 
latter. There are no shelves above the laboratory tables: the 
students’ reagent bottles are carried in white enamelled steel 
trays which are placed on the plumbing rack during working 
hours and locked in the cupboards at other times. No fume 
closets or hoods are visible, but each table contains a number 
of openings in connection with a flue running beneath the floor 
through which all noxious gases and vapors are drawn and 
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forced into the open air by electrically driven exhausters. A 
curved conduit fitting the exhaust inlet with a swinging joint 
and carrying a large inverted funnel at its free end, enables the 
student to so arrange his apparatus that all injurious fumes 
given off by the experiment in hand will be drawn into the ex- 
haust flue. In addition to the outlets for gas, water, com- 
pressed air and vacuum usually found on standard chemical 
laboratory tables, extra outlets at each working place lead to a 
gas room on the ground floor and are used to provide the stu- 
dent with hydrogen, oxygen, carbon dioxide, ammonia, hydro- 
gen sulphide and other gaseous reagents required from time to 
time when experimental work subsequent to that which accom- 
panied the first preparation of these substances calls for them. 
This method prevents waste of time and material in again fit- 
ting up apparatus for the delivery of these gases when they are 
called for in connection with the study of other elements and 
their properties. The inorganic laboratory will accommodate 
248 students, 124 of whom may work at the same time. 

Of equal dimensions and with similar appointments, the 
laboratory of organic chemistry occupies the entire main floor 
of the west wing. On account of the nature of the experimental 
work carried on here a larger laboratory space is assigned to 
each student. The table tops are of Alberene stone, and in 
addition to the outlets of the tables of the inorganic laboratory, 
connections for supplying live steam for distillations and the 
evaporation of inflammable liquids are found at each working 
place. This laboratory provides working space for 124 students, 
62 working at one time. In connection with the equipment of 
the two main laboratories the University acknowledges the 
debt of gratitude which it owes to Mr. Thomas O’Neill, of Bal- 
timore, Md., and the late Mr. John D. Crimmins, of New York, 
N. Y., both of whom contributed liberally towards its 
installation. 

Analytical Laboratories 


A large and well-lighted laboratory occupying half of the 
second floor of the west wing is devoted to quantitive analysis, 
and in close proximity are the balance room, instructor’s office 
and a number of smaller special laboratories fitted up for 
organic analysis, water, gas and fuel investigations, and auto- 
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clave and intensive furnace work. In addition to the supply 
outlets of the other laboratories that of quantitative analysis 
contains a number of electric plugs from which current of 
different voltages may be obtained. This is supplied by the 
lighting system of the University and by storage batteries and 
motor generators specially installed for laboratory work. The 
quantitative laboratory accommodates 48 students working at 
the same time. 

The laboratory of physical chemistry is situated on the second 
floor of the east wing. This is well supplied with apparatus for 
the determination of the various constants and experimental 
work in the phase rule and mass reactions, thermo-chemistry 
and calorimetry, osmotic pressure and the theory of solution, 
the electric conductivity of solutions and other phenomena the 
study of which has so effectively added to the development of 
theoretical chemistry in recent years. This laboratory accom- 
modates 18 students. The east wing also contains a number of 
smaller laboratories providing working facilities for 48 research 
workers. 


The Library 
The departmental library is located in the pavilion section 


of this floor. It is very rich in standard chemical literature, 
possessing complete reports of the principal American and 
foreign chemical societies, entire series of the leading chemical 
journals dealing with pure and applied science, and the prin- 
cipal texts and treatises of the makers of the science. A col- 
lection of 4,000 dissertations and monographs with a card cata- 
logue of the same adds greatly to the efficiency of the library, 
and it rarely happens that a reference in chemical literature 
cannot be verified in the original within the library itself. The 
chemical library has attained this standard of excellence 
through the generosity of several friends of the director of the 
laboratory, priests of the archdiocese of Boston whose names 
are commemorated on a tablet placed in the library. Across 
the corridor are located the offices and laboratory of the 
director. 
Seminar and Research Laboratories 


The third floor of the pavilion is taken up by a seminar room 
and the photographic laboratories, while that of the wings ac- 
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commodates the stock and apparatus store rooms. The roof of 
the pavilion is laid with prominade tile and fitted up as a ter- 
race laboratory, to be used for operations which require an 
abundance of sunlight and such experimental work as is ac- 
companied by the copious evolution of dangerous fumes. 

The basement floor, practically entirely above ground, is used 
for work in metallurgy and assaying, industrial chemistry, and 
other courses requiring the installations of heavy machinery 
and large units of industrial apparatus. On this floor also are 
located a repair shop, a machinery room, the gas room whence 
supplies of gaseous reagents are taken from gasometers and 
cylinders and distributed to the main laboratories, and several 
classrooms and offices. The working facilities on this floor 
are ample for 100 men working at the same time. 

The erection of this magnificent structure devoted to chemi- 
cal instruction and research occurs most opportunely at this 
time of stress when the nation is spurred to its maximum pro- 
ductive efficiency, and the Catholic University of America feels 
that it owes a debt of undying gratitude to Mr. Martin Maloney 
for the generous gift which enables it to go so far towards 
carrying out the desire of the Holy Father, Leo XIII, when he 


wrote in his letter commendatory of the opening of the Univer- 
sity to the laity the following words: “We wish, therefore, that 
the University may, through this new development, more and 
more advance, wax strong and flourish, for the advantage and 
honor both of religion and the Republic.” 


CENTENARY OF THE BROTHERS OF THE SOCIETY OF MARY 


The members of the Society of Mary, commonly known as the 
Brothers of Mary (Dayton, O.), celebrate this year the first cen- 
tenary of their Foundation. 

The Founder of the Society, Very Rev. William Joseph Cham- 
inade, a very holy and learned French priest, conceived the pro- 
ject of founding a religious congregation during the turbulent 
years of the French Revolution. 

Being obliged to go into exile, he resided for three years at 
Saragossa, Spain. It was in this city, while praying at the 
famous shrine of Our Lady of the Pillar, that he was inspired with 
the idea of founding a Society, the object of which was to be the 
regeneration of Catholic France by means of the Christian educa- 
tion of youth. 
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When peace was restored, Rev. Father Chaminade returned to 
Bordeaux, France, where he organized two Sodalities, one for 
young men and another for young women. Their membership 
reached into the hundreds, and the great good wrought through 
them, especially in southwestern France, is known to God alone. 

From these two Sodalities there developed in time two religious 
Societies, the Daughters of Mary in 1816, and on October 2, the 
year following, the Society of the Brothers of Mary. 

It is this event which the Brothers of Mary commemorate this 
year throughout the world wherever they are established. In 
this country which, thanks be to God, is still preserved from the 
immediate horrors of the war, the celebrations could assume a 
more solemn character. 

Though each of the communities connected with the different 
parishes has had its own celebration, it was especially at the 
central houses of the Society, at Dayton and St. Louis, that the 
event was commemorated with greater pomp and display. 

Thus at Dayton, O., according to arrangements, three centenary 
celebrations were to take place, one on August 8, another October 
2,andathird December 11. On the occasion of the first, most of 
the Brothers of the Eastern Province were assembled for their An- 
nual Retreat, at the close of which appropriate services were held in 
the College Chapel, consisting of Pontifical High Mass, Most Rev- 
erend Henry Moeller, D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, as celebrant 
assisted by a number of prominent clergy from the Cincinnati and 
other dioceses. Right Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, D.D., Bishop 
of Harrisburg, Pa., delivered the centenary sermon. 

Fully two hundred and fifty Brothers and over one hundred, 
visiting clergy from different parts of the country participated 
in the celebration. 

On Tuesday, October 2 (Foundation Day), suitable exercises were 
held at the Normal Department of the Society, Mount St. John, 
Dayton, Ohio. Prominent members of the Hierarchy, together with 
friends and benefactors of the Brothers, added solemnity to the 
occasion. Most Rev. John Bonzano, D.D., Apostolic Delegate, 
officiated as celebrant at the Pontifical High Mass, and Most Rev. 
Henry Moeller, D.D., assisted in the sanctuary. The sermon by 
Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Toledo, was a most glow- 
ing tribute to the memory of the saintly Founder as well as to the 
Brothers so nobly devoted to the cause of Christian education. 
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The third and last celebration, of a more or less civic nature, will 
take place at St. Mary’s College, Dayton, Ohio, Dece:nber 11, when 
His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, is expected to honor the occasion 
with his presence. 

PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE 

Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes, are 
offered for the best essays on one of the following subjects: 

1. The Teaching of Democracy as a Factor in a League of 
Nations. Open to Seniors in Normal Schools. 

2. How Should the World be Organized so as to Prevent Wars 
in the Future? Open to Seniors in Secondary Schools. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dollars will 
be given for the best essays in both sets. 

Judges.—Alfred C. Thompson, Principal, State Normal School, 
Brockport, N. Y. Charles E. Dennis, Jr., Principal, Hope Street 
High School, Providence, R. I. Miss Ellen C. Sabin, President, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. Clarence H. 
Dempsey, Superintendent of Schools, Haverhill, Mass. Elmer 
S. Newton, Principal, Western High School, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Laura B. Sanderson, Wesley College, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Frank B. Cooper, Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Wash. 
Willis E. Johnson, Principal, Northern Normal and Industrial 
School, Aberdeen, S. D. 

Contest Closes March 1, 1918 

Conditions of the Contest—Essays must not exceed 5,000 words 
(a length of 3,000 words is suggested as desirable), and must be 
written, preferably in typewriting, on one side only of paper, 8 
by 10 inches, with a margin of at least 114 inches. Manuscripts 
not easily legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the essay, which 
should be accompanied by a letter giving the writer’s name, school 
and home address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secre- 
tary, American School Peace League, 405 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass., not later than March 1, 1918. Essays should be 
mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prizes will be made at the annual meeting of 
the League in July, 1918. 

Information concerning literature on the subject may be 
obtained from the secretary. 
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Successful Contestants in Last Year’s Contest 
(Normal School Set) 
First Prize—Miss Icie F. Johnson, State Normal School, War- 


rensburg, Miss. 
Second Prize—Hermas Jesse Rogers, State Normal School, 


Cape Girardeau, Miss. 
Third Prize—Mrs. Mary M. Barclay, State Normal School, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Secondary School Set) 


First Prize—Carroll M. Hollister, High School, Norwalk, Conn. 

Second Prize—Miss Zora Guenard, High School, Superior, 
Wis. 

Third Prize—Miss Edna A. Hull, Polytechnic High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
RESOLUTIONS OF CATHOLIC WOMEN 


At the meeting of the Executive Board of the Internationa! 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae, held at Cincinnati, October 
9-11, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, This being the first meeting of the Executive Board 
of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, since the 
United States entered the war; and 

Whereas, At our last convention, held in Baltimore in No- 
vember, the United States not being then in the war, this Fed- 
eration passed a resolution endorsing the cause of peace; and 

Whereas, This organization, the instant war was declared, 
felt that there was only one way to bring about peace, and that 
was to fight for it, and it at once pledged its loyalty to the allied 
cause; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it now reiterates that pledge, the pledge of 
fifty thousand Federated women in every State in the Union, 
in the provinces of Canada, and as far north as Alaska; and it 
offers its services whenever and wherever the Government calls. 
It urges cooperation in food conservation, purchase of liberty 
bonds, the education of child victims of the war, support of 
moral zones surrounding army cantonments, and systematic 
aid in providing proper homes for girls, flocking into cities to 
sueceed to the work of soldiers. This work will be facilitated 
by cooperating with the Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense, the National Catholic War Council, and the 
Knights of Columbus. 

Whereas, The Feast of the Immaculate Conception, Decem- 
ber 8, is the Patronal Feast of the Church in the United States, 
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and is also the special feast, under whose auspices this Inter. 
national Federation was founded; and 

Whereas, The United States, being now engaged in a perilous 
conflict, in which all the ideals of Christian womanhood are 
threatened; and 

Whereas, We believe that, in order to win this war and to 
make the world safe for democracy, we must turn to the oldest 
democracy in the world, the Church of Christ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that special prayers be offered 
by all members of the Federation and in all the Catholic insti- 
tutions in the land on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
December 8, for the success of the allied arms, and that our 
cause be placed under the special protection of Mary 
Immaculate. 


Plans for the international convention, to be held in St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1918, were discussed. It was reported that 219 
alumnae associations are now members of the Federation, and 
their total membership is approximately 50,000 women. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Effective English, by Philander P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and James McGinniss. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1917. 

The authors have endeavored to break from the rigid lines of 
our customary rhetorics. There is an attempt to arouse the 
thought and develop it and then to lead to correct expression of 
the thought in spoken and written language. This is decidedly 
in line with the demands of modern pedagogy. The work is 
profusely illustrated, but the pictures and the general appearance 
of the text lose in attractiveness on account of the poor quality 
of paper used. The use of the work “effective” is so excessive 
as to constitute a noticeable blemish, but this blemish is super- 
ficial and should not blind us to the real merits of the work. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, With a Life of the Author in 
German, Appendices, German Exercises, Questions, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by Julianne A. Roller, M.A. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1917. Pp. xxx+107. 


The book is intended for the second year high school course. 
The vocabulary and notes keep this end in view. The authog- 
raphy has been revised and brought up to date so as to avoid 
needless difficulties. The full vocabulary at the end will also be 
found convenient. 


Psychology, by Burtis Burr Breese. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1917. Pp. x+482. 


Psychology has become so highly developed and so differentiated 
that the student who takes up the study of any of its many disci- 
plines or aspects such as rational psychology, introspective psy- 
chology, normal psychology, empirical psychology, etc. is liable 
to get an exaggerated and unbalanced view even of his chosen 
field. There is need to remind the author of the text-book and the 
teacher of psychology that in psychology as elsewhere the pro- 
cedure should be from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 
from the whole to the part. The present text-book aims to 
perform this service for the beginner. It aims “to give a 

459 
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comprehensive view of the facts, principles, and theories of human 
psychology. Accordingly the student will find that it repre- 
sents the various points of view of modern psychology—the 
analytic and the descriptive, the structural and the functional, 
the genetic and the physiological. At the same time, the empirical 
results of experimental psychology are used as far as possible.” 
Tuomas EpwarpD SHIELDs. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting, by Joseph J. Klein, Ph. D., 
C. P. A. New York: Appleton & Co., 1917. Pp. xiii+453. 

The author of this text-book is a member of a2 prominent firm 
of certified public accountants, and is the author of numerous 
works on accounting and business methods. The volume con- 
stitutes one of the series in commerce, civics and technology which 
is being brought out by the College of the City of New York. 
The book very wisely emphasizes the central principles of book- 
keeping and seeks to make these the secure possession of the 
student before introducing the more complicated mechanism 
employed in highly differentiated lines of business. 


Character Sketches of the Rt. Rev. C. P. Maes, D.D., Late 


Bishop of Covington, Ky., written by the Sisters of Divine 
Providence, Newport, Kentucky, with a preface by Cardinal 
Gibbons. Baltimore: Murphy & Co., 1917. 


This little volume possesses a peculiar charm. It records in 
simple language the life of a pioneer priest and bishop, and outlines 
the difficulties encountered and the triumphs achieved through 
zeal and unfailing perseverance. The Catholic Church of the 
Middle West owes a deep debt of gratitude to the saintly Bishop 
of Covington, but the labors of the good Bishop are not confined to 
the diocese which he was so largely instrumental in building up. 
He took part in the proceedings of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, and showed a deep and abiding interest in everything 
pertaining to the building up of Catholic education throughout the 
United States. He was particularly interested in the founding 
and upbuilding of the Catholic University. He was a charter 
member of the Board of Trustees and acted as secretary to the end 
of his life. 

Not the least of the charms of the book before us comes from the 
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reverent love and devotion of the Sisters who undertook to bring 
it out in honor of the patron and friend whom they so deeply 
revered. Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


How to Teach, by George Drayton Strayer and Naomi Nors- 
worthy. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. vii+ 
297. 

The aim cf this volume is to make clear to the student the 
principles of psychology which are involved in the art of teaching, 
and to help the teacher to apply these principles effectively in the 
class-room. To aid in the attainment of this work, a chapter is 
devoted to the discussion of the aims of education and another 
chapter to the method of measuring progress. 

The highest aim within the purview of the author is set down as 
social efficiency. We are told in the opening chapter, “schools do 
not exist primarily for the individual, but rather for the group 
of which he is a member. Individual growth and development 
are significant in terms of their meaning of the welfare of the 
whole grcup. We believe that the greatest opportunity for the 
individual, as well as his greatest satisfaction, are secured only 
when he works with others for the common welfare.”” There is a 
sense in which this statement may readily be accepted, and it 
sounds well, but there is in it also the embodiment of a principle 
which is far from innocent if carried out consistently. In Sparta, 
the individual existed exclusively for the state; he had no indi- 
vidual rights; but Christianity, by revealing man’s true nature as 
an immortal being destined to eternal companionship with God, 
dowers the individual with a distinct importance that is not 
derived from his social valuations, and in Christian education the 
value of the individual must never be lost sight of or rendered sub- 
ordinate to the value which he may possess for the social group of 
which he is a member. Christianity does demand a sense of 
solidarity, and requires that we labor for the good of our fellow 
beings, but the motive of this action springs from love of God and 
from the relationship which should exist between the individual 
and his Maker, his Heavenly Father. In modern pedagogy there 
is a pronounced tendency to ignore the chief contribution of 
Christianity, that is, the value of the individual. This, of course, 
is quite consistent with a view of life which denies any future to 
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the individual save that which he possesses in his offspring, or 
through the memory of his words and deeds, and the effect of his 
life on others. Thus error swings from pole to pole. At one 
time, seeking to develop the aggressiveness of the individual and 
to sharpen all its faculties for individual gain, and then as the evils 
of this course reveal themselves, it swings to the opposite ex- 
treme, in which the individual is lost sight of and in conse- 
quence all human freedom achieved by the struggle of the cen- 
turies is obliterated. Christianity alone maintains a sane middle 
ground, while it teaches us so to form the minds and hearts of our 
children that they may love God with all their souls and see their 
own value in their relationship to Him, and out of this very rela- 
tionship to develop their love for their fellow-man into a sense of 
solidarity that knows not “mine and thine.” Inno other way can 
the common good be secured while individual freedom is main- 
tained. Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


The Ideal Catholic Literary Readers, Book One, by a Sister 
of St. Joseph. New York: Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. xvi+ 
368. $0.64. 

The Ideal Catholic Literary Readers, Book Two, by a Sister 
of St. Joseph. New York: Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. xx+ 
388. $0.64. 

These books are compiled with the view of introducing our 
children to good English literature. Appended to each selection, 
under the head Aids to Study, will be found the pronunciation of 
supposedly difficult words, a set of questions and some suggestions 
for composition. 


Practical Grammar for High Schools and Academies, A 
Series of Lessons Giving a Brief but Effective Review of 
Grammar for Secondary Schools, by P. H. Deffendall, A.M. 
Chicago: Ainsworth Co., 1917. Pp. 192. 

This book, though brief, aims at fixing the fundamental facts of 
English grammar in the minds of the pupils. It presupposes an 
elementary knowledge of the subject. It adds practical exercises; 
it uses the new nomenclature recommended by the N. E. A. Joint 
Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature. 
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Gleanings from the Old Testament, Gathered and Arranged 
by Sister M. Fides Shepperson, M.A. Chicago: Ainsworth 
Co., 1914. Pp. 181. 


School and College Credit for Outside Bible Study, A 
Survey of a Nonsectarian Movement to Encourage Bible 
Study, by Clarence Ashton Wood. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1917. 


There has been a growing realization of the national loss arising 
from the banishment of religion and religious instruction from our 
public schools. Of course, it was and is difficult to give effective 
religious instruction to a body of children who represent several 
different sects of Christianity and often come from homes where 
Christianity is not welcome. On the other hand, it was and is 
difficult to supply separate schools for the children of the multitude 
of religious denominations who are mingled particularly in our 
urban schools. In the olden times there was something like 
territorial limits to the several denominations, but these are well- 
nigh obliterated at present. It was supposed by Horace Mann 
and his followers that the teaching of religion might be intrusted 
to the home and the Church, and that secular branches alone could 
be taught in the schools supported and patronized by the children 
of the different denominations. For three-quarters of a century of 
this experiment has produced disastrous results, and all who are 
interested in our children or in our social life and in the social life 
of the future are now beginning to realize the truth which was 
contended for from the beginning by the Catholics, the Lutherans 
and certain of the other denominations, that is, that religion cannot 
be separated from secular instruction and taught effectively as a 
thing apart. The author of the present volume evidently realizes 
this truth and with others is laboring to find some way of rein- 
troducing religious instruction into the public schools. The 
plan adopted is not new: it isto endeavor tofind religious instruction 
that will be free from partisan objection. It has been pointed out 
again and again that such religious content is too thin and emascu- 
lated to be of any real value, but whether we agree with the author 
or not, every earnest student will welcome his book and read it 
with interest and profit. The motive which led him to undertake 
the work is sufficiently indicated in the opening paragraph of the 
preface: 
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“‘A new task, or perhaps better, a new realization of the signifi- 
cance of an old task, has recently come to the church in America. 
Proud of our success in separating church from state and thus 
securing unquestioned religious liberty, we have been at ease, 
unaware that we have gradually drifted into a situation where 
perhaps two-thirds of our youth are securing no religious instruc- 
tion whatever. The state gives them none because religion is not 
in its province; the church gives them little, for they do not come 
within its influence or, if they do, the influence is so brief and insig- 
nificant as to count for very little. The Sunday school, to be 
sure, has become better organized than ever before, but it has had 
absolutely no academic recognition, has failed to hold a large 
majority of our youth, and has manifested very little activity which 
could be seriously regarded as truly educational. Test after test 
given to the brightest young people of our country in schools and 
colleges has shown a most lamentable ignorance of the greatest 
of English classics, the English Bible, and of the fundamental and 
historical facts lying back of religious life. It has become evident 
that not merely from the point of view of religion but from that 
of general culture the problem of religious education is a problem 
worthy of most serious consideration. The realization of these 
tasks, which seems to have dawned on several educational workers 
in various parts of the country almost simultaneously a few years 
ago, has spread with wonderful rapidity, and various attempts 
been made to meet the difficulty. In the following pages Mr. 
Wood has set forth with great care the history of this remarkable 
movement and its present status.” 

We are in the beginning of the movement and two factors may 
clearly be discerned; educators alarmed by consequences of 
omitting religious teaching are seeking some way to meet the 
situation, and the Protestant denominations are bestirring them- 
selves to find some common ground which will permit some 
religious instruction to be given in the schools and which will 
induce the schools to give some recognition to the religious 
instruction given outside the schools, either in the home or in the 
church. 

Catholics are deply interested in this movement also. It is 
true that we have a system of Catholic schools which may be 
presumed to give adequate religious instruction throughout every 
stage of the educative process, and these schools are educating more 
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than a million and a half of our Catholic children, but it must not 
be forgotten that here is still another million and a half for whom 
Catholic schools have not been provided, and in spite of every 
effort that can be made by the Church many of these children 
will not be able to attend Catholic schools Catholics are doing 
more than their share in the support of the public schools, and it is 
both their right and their duty to enter into this movement to 
safeguard the interests of their children. There seems to be in 
most instances a desire for an equitable treatment of all religious 
bodies, and Catholics should not be backward in helping the move- 
ment and in helping to guide it along right lines. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


A New System of Harmony by Eduardo Gariel. New York 
and Boston: G. Schirmer, publisher, 1916. Pp. 56. Price 75 
cts. net. 

To those who are welded to the old and tried systems of 
teaching harmony, this work will cause some serious thinking. 
As the author remarks, “that is the precise object of the book.” 
This work is based on four fundamental chords, the tonic, the 
dominant-ninth, the ninth on the supertonic, and the ninth on 
the super-dominant. The object of the work is to find a short 
cut, so to speak, in the matter of chord combination. It is a 
new system, very interesting, very logical, and very simple, so 
that one is surprised that he has accomplished so much with so 
little effort. The work presents chord connection from an en- 
tirely new angle, and to the student as well as to the teacher 
of harmony, it cannot but be interesting and stimulating. It 
is the work of one who has thought along new lines, and de- 
serves the consideration of all who are.interested in this most 
necessary element of the teaching of music today. 

F. J. KeEtty. 


The Academy Chorus Collection, compiled and edited by 
Dr. F. R. Kix. New York and Boston: G. Schirmer, pub- 
lisher, 1916. Pp. 195. Price 75 cts. net. 

This collection includes classical songs, folk-songs, songs 
with dance rhythm, Shakesperean songs, operatic choruses and 
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adaptations, and sacred songs from the oratorios. In all of 
these, the voice parts are so arranged as to be within an easy 
and singable compass. Every number is worthy of serious study 
and is capable of enlisting the best endeavors of singers. The 
subject of “School Chorus-singing” has ben treated here by the 
author in a very practical and charming manner. Every song 
is of uniform interest and of artistic merit. The collection is 
culled from many and widely separated sources, and there is an 
added attractiveness in many of the numbers for very young 
singers. The collection is suitable in every way to the work 
in the grammar grades of our schools, and in girls’ high schools. 
Its usefulness is not confined entirely to educational institu- 
tions. Directors and members of Women’s Choral Societies 
will find it well suited to their requirements. Above all, the 
scelections form an ideal collection for school use, as they are 
so rich melodically, harmonically and poetically, that the sin- 
cerest interpretation can be given them, and their beauty will 
grow with study and repetition. Teachers of singing in our 
high schools especially, will do well to investigate the merits of 
this work. 
F. J. KEity. 


Twenty-Five Bird Songs for Children, by W. B. Olds, with 
an introduction by Henry Oldys. New York and Boston: 

G. Shirmer, publisher, 1917. Pp. 77. Price $1.50 net. 
The author here has composed some very interesting and fas- 
cinating songs using as material characteristic bird-song mo- 
tives. These songs are set down in an environment of words 
and harmonies and the result may well be termed the first art 
presentation of bird-music. The beautiful illustrations in colors, 
showing the birds whose songs are produced, is of especial in- 
terest, as it appeals to children. The simple notes of 25 of our 
most sweet-voiced songsters are here presented with a remark- 
able fidelity to nature. Those who combine philosophy with 
music, will find constant interest in the study of the very evi- 
dent and close relationship between bird-music and human- 
music. This relationship is manifest in the identical rules of 
construction governing rhythm, melody and sequence in both. 
This collection is primarily intended for children, and should 
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be heartily welcomed by our teachers, not only because the 
characteristic songs interest the young folks, but also because 
the splendid illustrations in colors serve to visualize the differ- 
eut birds and make future identification easy. Nature sounds 
make a strong appeal to children, and when they are cloaked 
with especially fitting words, the result is doubly pleasing. 

The author, in the preface to the work, very aptly says: 
“In writing this series of songs, I have been dominated by a 
desire to accomplish two results: First, that the songs might 
prove to be such as would appeal to children, for the actual 
bird-melodies, thus unconsciously absorbed should inevitably 
lead to a keener delight in the singing of birds and better under- 
standing of their songs. A further result of this knowledge, 
I hope, will be the promotion of a deeper interest in the whole 
subject of bird-life and the needs of its preservation.” 

The songs of this collection can be sung by children as solos 
or unison choruses, some as two-part choruses in school enter- 
tainments for which they are particularly suited, while others 
will make satisfactory piano pieces for public recital. “It was 
the warbling of the birds, which first gave man the thought of 
music.” 


A Key to “Harmony Simplified’? and a Class-room Manual 
by F. H. Shepard. Pp. vi+191. Price, cloth $1.25 net. 
1917. 


Every one with a well-rounded musical education and who 
has any experience in teaching, has had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the practical value of the study of harmony to vocal and 
instrumental pupils. Most of the books upon this subject 
extant are either too scientific or are translated abridgments 
of voluminous works, and are consequently not of sufficient 
practical value to the student. What is needed is a convenient 
text-book, concise, clear, well-arranged and complete; a book 
which would be an assistance to the teacher and the pupil, a 
guide to the former, and a book of reference to the latter. 

“Harmony Simplified” answers the requirements of an ideal 
text-book of harmony. The matter in this work is not only easy 
of comprehension, but it is at the same time even more com- 
plete and thoroughgoing than the older methods with which it 
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so successfully competes. Thorough treatment of the scales, 
keys, signatures and intervals, prepares the pupil to grasp with 
ease the principles of chord building. 

To complete this work, the author has given us the “Key,” 
which opens to us the door to the treasure-house of harmony. 
It is a series of heart-to-heart talks between teacher and pupil. 
It is designed, first, as a key to the exercises in “Harmony 
Simplified”; second, as a guide and class-room assistant in 
teaching from that text-book. The questions and answers ap- 
pearing as notes upon the part-writing, are suggestions as to 
how the teacher may proceed in the class-room. It is a manual 
which will make the harmony lesson interesting and clear to 
young pupils. 

F. J. Ketty. 


A Text-Book in the Principles of Education, by Ernest 
Norton Henderson, Ph.D., Professor of Education and Phil- 
osophy, Adelphi College, Brooklyn. New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1916. Pp. xiv+593. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

This volume is a reprint of the work which originally ap- 
peared in 1910. It is divided into three parts. In the first part 
three chapters are grouped under the heading, Education as a 
Factor in Organic and Social Evolution. The second part 
discusses the process of education in the individual in nine 
chapters under the following captions, The Conditions of In- 
dividual Development, Recapitulation, Learning by Trial and 
Error, Conscious Learning, The Education of the Reason, The 
Question of Formal Discipline, Imitation, Language and Play. 
Educational Agencies are discussed in the third part in five 
chapters under the following headings: Analysis of Educational 
Agencies, The Evolution of the School, The Function of the 
School, The Academic and the Practical, Liberal and Vocational 
Education. The headings by themselves, sufficiently indicate 
not only the field covered by the book but the point of view 
from which the author approaches the problems of education. 
There is no doubt that the book is scientific in its terminology, 
and the reader would be disappointed were he not to find the 
problems of education stated very largely in the terms of mod- 
ern biology and psychology. We are not finding fault with this, 
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in fact, we are simply calling attention to the freshness of a 
work that has frankly abandoned the old cut and dried phrase- 
ology of the educational literature prevalent a few decades ago. 

The author must be commended for his entire frankness. He 
is not sailing under false colors. He does not lead his readers 
to expect one thing and then disappoint them by furnishing 
quite a different article. In his preface he says, “In the fol- 
lowing pages I have endeavored to present in a systematic way 
the outlines of a theory of education from the point of view of 
evolution. The evolutionary conception has been applied to 
educational theory more or less constantly by all writers on 
the subject since the time of Froebel. The development of 
more and more scientific knowledge in regard to the history 
of life, of mind, and of society has, however, made possible 
constant reconstruction of the general principles, in terms of 
which the process of evolution through education is to be con- 
ceived. I have tried to draw into a unified scheme what seems 
to me the essential features of current thought on this subject 
today.” A little further on, he says, “In the chapter on ‘Read- 
justment, its Meaning, Conditions and Methods,’ I have given 
the essential features of my theory of evolution. To the school 
man interested primarily in practice this may seem like a some- 
what formidable introduction to so practical a subject as the 
principles of education should be. I am, however, convinced 
that the conceptions there presented form the clue to at least 
one fundamental aspect of the meaning of the process of educa- 
tion—i. e., its part in the mechanics of evolution. It is, more- 
over, upon these conceptions that the latter more practical 
phases of the treatment turn.” 

This last sentence contains the principle that is of very 
great importance. The teacher bent on getting short cuts to 
effective teaching too frequently forgets that the “longest way 
round” is often “the shortest way home.” The practical de- 
tails and devices of special methods have little or no value to 
the intelligent teacher unless they are seen to flow from clearly 
comprehended fundamental principles. The nature and truth 
of such principles it is the business of philosophy of education 
to discuss. If the methods flow from a pure and wholesome 
fountain, they will inevitably be productive of good results, but 
if the fountain is poisonous then the methods by which its 
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waters may more effectively reach the minds and hearts of 
children will only increase the disasters. In the work before 
us, consequently, it is of the utmost importance to determine 
whether “these conceptions” upon which the whole treatment 
turns are sane, and whether they are in conformity to deep 
cherished possessions. If we should find that they are antago- 
nistic to the fundamentals of Christian faith as taught by the 
Church then we shall be on our guard against the introduction 
of such educational philosophy into our schools that are sup- 
ported from the free offerings of our Catholic people for the 
sole purpose of preserving our Christian heritage. 

Man is, of course, an animal, and as such calls for our study 
of his animal organism, his animal tendencies, and his animal 
needs. As an animal he must be adjusted to his environment 
and should be adjusted and readjusted as often and as thor- 
oughly as it can be done by the present resources of society, but 
while all this is true, it must not be forgotten for a moment 
that man is much more than an animal, and that while he must 
be adjusted to his present environment it is still more im- 
portant that he rise above present environment in his pur- 
suit of aims and ideals which lie beyond the utmost bounds and 
reach of the mere animal. 

Dr. Henderson’s work is clearly written, in a pleasing style. 
His reasoning is followed easily and his conclusions and appli- 
cations are correct if we accept his premises. The work is typi- 
cal of the best educational work that is being done in this coun- 
try outside of the Catholic Church and its direct influence. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 


The False Decretals, by E. H. Davenport, B.A. New York: 
Longmans Green & Co., 1916. Pp. xx+-110. Price, $1.50 net. 


Owing to the lack of any comprehensive work in English on the 
False Decretals, this volume supplies a real want and will doubt- 
less be widely welcomed. It is too slight to cover the whole of the 
ground but it gives a clear, orderly and conclusive account of the 
origin, object and influence of the famous Pseudo-Isidorian collec- 
tion. The fourth chapter, which deals with the character of the 
False Decretals as a “forgery,” is singularly suggestive and satis- 
factory and sets the work of the Pseudo-Isidore in its proper 
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literary and historical perspective. Mr. Davenport’s book is 
thoroughly documented and is provided with a helpful bibliog- 
raphy and a very good index. In every respect the volume is 
worthy of its subject, and the reading of it has moved us to hope 
that a more exhaustive work on the False Decretals may some 
day proceed from the same scholarly writer. 

Pascua Rostnson, O.F.M. 


The Later Middle Ages, by R. B. Mowat, M.A. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1917. Pp. 340. Price, $1.50. 


Mr. Mowat’s book is one of the Oxford text-books of European 
history and is of the nature of a continuation of the preceding 
volume by Kenneth Bell on Mediaeval Europe. It is intended as 
a survey of the history of Western Europe from 1254 to 1494. 
This period is not an easy one of which to treat, and where there 
is so much that is good we are reluctant to criticise the author. 
Moreover, in a work abounding in details, a few inaccuracies are 
inevitable. We may note one or two slight errors which have 
caught our eye. There is not a jot of serious evidence for the 
attribution of the Introduction of the Eternal Gospel to John of 
Parma. The Fratricelli were not a branch of the Franciscan Order 
but a heretical sect which separated from the Order and Jacopone 
da Todi had nothing whatever to do with this sect. John Peter 
Oliver is hardly an accurate translation of Pietro di Giovani Olivi. 
The difference between a monk and a friar is a very elementary 
one in mediaeval history and one might have expected that an 
Oxford M.A. would not have written about Franciscan monks. 
These and similar specks do not, of course, seriously detract from 
the value of Mr. Mowat’s volume, which, taken as a whole, will 
be found a very useful text-book both by the student and the 
general reader. It is well printed and indexed and is provided 


with several good maps. 
Pascuat Rostinson, O.F.M. 


Letters to Jack, by the Rt. Rev. F. C. Kelly, D.D. Chicago: 
Extension Press, 1917. Pp. 254. 
The following anecdote concretely summarizes the scope as well 
as the pressing need of. this, Dr. Kelly’s latest volume. “The 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of a large American city 
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went to the superintendent of schools of that city, greatly troubled 
over his boy. He sought advice as to what he should do to make 
the boy more interested in things worth-while. The answer of 
the superintendent was: “Resign from the presidency of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Leave this position to someone whose 
family is grown up and is not in such great need of fatherly atten- 
tion as is your boy. Your first duty during the next five years, 
after providing the necessities of life for your family, is at home 
with your boy. You should help him with his lessons; you should 
interest him in your business; you should become his companion 
and chum. By giving the same amount of time and attention 
to your boy that you now give to the Chamber of Commerce, you 
will save your boy and also perhaps be the means of doing just 
as much good for your city. The future of every city depends 
upon the boys of that city and the future of your boy depends 
primarily upon giving him your personal attention. In fact, is 
not personal attention necessary to make any work successful? 

The conditions and problems pictured in the above incident 
were without doubt among the causes which prompted Dr. Kelly 
to offer to the American boy this volume of salutary counsels and 
friendly hints. The boys of today need that timely guidance 
which was formerly provided for them in the industrial home of 
the past. Statistics show that the average father has less than 
fifty minutes a day with his children. Compare the results of 
this condition with those realized, when fathers were able to spend 
three or four hours a day with their sons and the boy-problem 
will come home to you in all its force, socially and economically. 
To the mature Catholic, and especially to a Catholic father, ought 
this aspect of educational endeavor appeal in a manner that will 
help in bringing about those changes of method so much needed 
if the present is to be a preparation for the future. 

To train our youth in habits of work is just as essential for the 
development of Christian character today as it ever was. This, 
however, cannot be accomplished by those methods which the 
introduction of the “flat” have rendered ineffective. A reorgani- 
zation is therefore imperative. A new type of laboratory must be 
fashioned wherein habits which aid in character building and 
social cooperation will be developed. In other words, the chores 
of old and the opportunities for wholesome play which have 
been eliminated by the ever-increasing congestion of city life 
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must be replaced if our boys of today are to become the citizens 
of tomorrow. 

As a factor in the solution of this intricate problem, now hold- 
ing the attention of those who see it, if not as a duty at least as a 
good business project, this volume of “Letters to Jack” will play 
no mean réle. The note of sincerity which characterizes its sug- 
gestions, for the most part timely and well taken, will undoubtedly 
aid in their assimilation. As a spiritual father, Dr. Kelly makes 
himself the companion of our boys, opening up to them the truths 
they ought to know, pointing out to them the secret of self- 
helpfulness and its application in the work of satisfying the demands 
which an adult world is going to make upon them. With the Rt. 
Rev. Archbishop of Chicago, who wrote the preface to this volume, 
we, too, “cordially second the sentiments of the official censor of 
Catholic literature, who concluded his examination by saying: 
“I would, if I could, put a copy of this book into the hands of 
every young man.” 


Leo L. McVay. 
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